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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


MR BARRETT’S FAST SERMON. 

We give tlie following extracts from an excellent ser- 
mon preached by Rev. Mr Barrett of this city, on 
the day appointed for fasting on account of the 
Cholera. 


How shall we best effect this high purpose 
of our meeting? By seeking, each for him- 
self, as did David of old, “a place, that he 
may build an altar therein unto the Lord.” 
The true place every one has in his own 
heart. Let us, with. one accord, set about 
erecting an altar there. 

1. An altar of gratitude. Who that hasa 
heart to feel, must not cherish emotions of 
unutterable thankfulness for the kindness of 
Providence to our city? Where onthe wide 
earth is there another to be compared with 
it in point of cleanliness, health, comfort, in- 
telligence, morals, and most of those things 
that minister to human happiness and im- 
provement? Surely, such gifts claim large 
returns; let them be made by us. 

2. An altar of penitence. My hearers, no 
one who looks around and within him, but 
must perceive reasons for this. How many 
of us can boast of not having often disobeyed 
the will of God as manifested alike in, nature 
and in Scripture? Who has not more or 
less frequently violated the plainly discerni- 


ble principles of his constitution and _ his re- | 


ligion? Who has not eaten too much, or 
drunken too much, or indulged his passions 


too much, or in some way or other done | 


what tends to injure the body or the soul? 
Let each, on days like this, examine himself 
and wherein he has done wrong, resolve that 
he will do so no more. It is in vain to pray 
that the angel’s hand may be stayed, while 
we raise our own hand to do violence to the 
laws of God’s creation within and around us. 
If we will not repent and reform with re- 
spect to what in and about us is uncleanly, 
intemperate, or vicious in any regard, then 
let us expect disease, and anguish, and the 
various ills that abused human nature is 
heir to. 

3. An altar of faith. By this I mean con- 
fidence or trust in God, in Providence, in 
ourselves, and in the efficacy of means. Are 
there any amongst us of little faith? ‘To 
them I must say, you are peculiarly liable to 
the malady so much feared. Every one 
knows, or ought to know, the effect of doubt 
and timidity, and apprehbcusive, ve _- 
ly functions. He is the safest, other things 
being equal, whose mind is in good tone ; 
whose heart is at ease; whose spirits are 
buoyant and cheerful; whose thoughts and 
affections dwell with calm confidence on a 
wise and kind Father in Heaven ; and whose 
belief in the efficacy of means is such as 
will lead him to a prompt adoption of pre- 
cautionary measures, to a strict attention to 
premonitory symptoms, and to a faithful use 
of such remedies as providence shall furmish 
and medical skill proscribe. 

4. An altar of devotion. This is at all 
times a duty and a privilege. It would seem 
especially so in seasons of danger or suffer- 
ing. I have great coufidence in the efficacy 
of prayer both as a preventive and a remedy 
of evil; not indeed that it is within its pro- 
vince to occasion any violation of those laws 
of cause and effect by which God governs the 
world; but that it will avail for good by vir- 
tue of these laws—being itself a cause of an 
effect by divine appointment; not that it will 
move the Deity to any arbitrary change in 
those established principles upon which the 
operations of the universe were ordained from 
the beginning to proceed ; but that it will 
subserve our interests by bringing us into con- 
formity with those principles; by enabling 
our powers to act in harmony with each oth- 
er, with nature’s laws, and with the designs 
of Providence ; by opening and enlarging our 
capacities for new and richer communications 
from the fulness of God, who is above and 
around us, ever ready to bestow on his chil- 
dren whatever good they may, by their own 
faithful endeavors, have rendered themselves 
able to receive and disposed to use well.— 
Yes, there is great efficacy in prayer. It may 
not gain for us all we desire; but it will se- 
cure what we most need. It may not bring 
God nearer 10 us; but it will bring us nearer 
to God. It may not alter his purposes; but 
it will alter our own. It may not change the 
natural order of events, for our fancied ac- 
commodation ; but it will change our habit 
of running counter to them, for our real ad- 
vantage. It may not repair the shattered 
frame, but it will heal the sick sou!. It may 
not take from the air without, its noxious ele- 
ments, but it will purify the spirit within, 
from its hurtful qualities. Out of its ap- 
propriate sphere, prayer may not be effect- 
ual ; but within that sphere, there is nothing 
80 availing. 

5. An altar of sincere and resolute intent 
to conform by practical obedience to the laws 
of our nature. These laws are from God, and 
we have no reason to expect that they will 
be departed from to suit the imagined con- 
Venience of individual transgressors. Thev 
are all essential to the well-being of the 
whole; we must not look for any infringe- 
ment of them on behalf of any part. Ifone 
will leap from a tower, by the law of gravita- 
tion he will be dashed on the ground. Ifone 
will eat and drink improper substances, or to 
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| be, or produces happiness. 


excess, he must look for disease. Would we 
be safe, therefore, true wisdom bids us refrain 
from vice, from sin; that is, we must cease 
to violate the laws of our constitution—must 
conform in body and soul to the will of the 
Creator, whether taught us by reason, expe- 
rience, or revelation. Without this, all the 
fasting and praying, all the multudinous 
forms of ceremony in the world will avail us 
little. Yes, and believe me, it is by this 
practical obedience that we furnish the best 
proof of our piety ; it is by sacredly observing 
the Jaws of our nature, piysical, mental, and 
moral, that we make the most acceptable ac- 
knowledgment of Divine Providence, and use 
the surest means of obtaining for earth the 
blessing of heaven. So then let us erect an 
altar to the Lord in each of our hearts—an 
altar of gratitude, of penitence, of faith, of 
devotion, and of practical obedience to the 
laws of God,—and we are, under Him, above 
the occasions of fear. 


We regret that our limits forbid our extending the 
extracts as we would wish. We cannot consent how- 


ever to omit the following. 


Let not false views of personal safety re- 
move us from the sphere of our true inter- 
ests. Forget not, what so many ate prone 
to forget when maladies deemed infectious 
prevail, that there is a moral as well as a 
physical salvation to be secured ; and that 
the former is of infinitely greater moment 
than the latter. Other and far higher obli- 
gations belong to man than what bind him to 
shun bodily danger. ‘This should not, in- 
deed, be wantonly braved ; but what is it, 
what can it be, in any exigency, that rela- 
tives and friends should piead it as a justifia- 
ble excuse for violating the sacred obliga- 
tions of consanguinity and love? I blush 
for humanity when I hear and read of the 
shameful desertions of the sick, that have 
been occasioned by vulgar fears about the 
contagiousness of the cholera. Oh, it is 
enough to make the angels weep to see those 
who profess to be bound together by the 
closest ties of nature and affection, leaving 
each other to the deprivations of solitude, or 
at best to the casual, reluctant attentions of 
strangers, at the Very season when their pres- 
ence and assiduities are most needed. Be 
it, that self-security is the first of duties. Is 
this the way to effect it? Self—what is it 
but the spirit within, that which thinks and 


feels, the immortal principle ? And does he 
tn af. teseo tfUS sels, wiew wal- 


encure the inters 
rifices moral to physical good—who destroys 
the health of his soul in attempts to preserve 
the health of his body? No, no. He only 
insures the well being of self. who does what 
is morally and religiously right; who stands 
manfully at his post of duty at whatever per- 
sonal risk. Let it be that he perishes there ; 
he must have died some time, whithersoever 
he had fled. And then it is only the death 
of the body; his better part lives; and, 
unlike the selfish soul, it lives to enjoy the 
delightful recollections of generous fidelity. 
If, therefore, the malady that threatens us 
comes, let not one be foynd in this commu- 
nity so basely insensible to the claims of re- 
lations and friends, or so shamefully blind to 
his own true interests, as from fear of conta- 
gion to abandon them in the hour of sickness 
to loneliness or the purchased attendance of 


strangers. 





SOCIAL DUTY. 

In a New Yeai’s sermon, on social duty, addressed to 
the young, by Rev. W. J. Fox, we find many ad- 
inirable sentiments and much salutary advice. The 
subject of the discourse is, “ The best preparation 
for discharging the social duties of life.” “ My first 
lesson,” says he, ‘* is to get a distinel notion ot so- 
cial duty, of virtue, morality, or whatever name you 
prefer calling that by which you ought to regulate 
your conduct to others.”” Appropriate remarks are 

‘nade under this head, which are followed by the 


extract bere given. 


ACQUIRE SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


I proceed to my second lesson of prepara- 
tion by indicating one of the means for as- 
certaining how Acquire self-knowledge. 
Study your own hearts. Ask of them what 
are the essentials of human happiness. De 
not take a reply from the mere dictates of the 
senses, the buoyancy of the animal spirits, 
the paintings of fancy, or the distortions of 
the passions. Go deeper for an answer, if 
you are in earnest to obtain an oracle of 
truth. Analyze the effect upon you of what 
the world calls pleasure, and see if it either 
Do you rest 
upon it, permanently, in enjoyment, and in 
recollection, and on reflection, with satisfac- 
tion? Compare its emotions with those 
which attend upon actions of gratitude, of 
kindness, of disinterestedness. Inquire into 
your own dispositions and_ propensities. 
Watch their operations and effects from day 
to day, from week to week, and from month 
to month. See which class, the grossly sel- 
fish ones, or the beneficent, are the fit and 
sure agency of happiness. All this is most 
important ; all this is essential, for your own 
sakes. It must be done, or you will commit 
fatal mistakes, and become the fabricators of 
your own wretchedness. 

STULY OF HUMAN NATURE. 

My next lesson of preparation is, to study 
human nature as it exists in the minds and 
feelings of others; to advance beyond a 


knowledge of its general principles, which 
are identical in all, to an acquaintance with 
its individual diversities. This is a most de- 
sirable acquisition to those who would be 
agents for the production of happiness ; that 
-is, who would discharge social duty. The 
effect of what you say or do upon others de- 
pends not only on what it is, but on their 
intellect, feellings, and character. People 
often defeat their own schemes of giving en- 
joyment to others by not attending to this. 
They forget to consult, and, as far as they 
are not vicious, conform to, the tastes, feel- 
ings, and habits, of those whose happiness 
they would promote, and think only of their 
own; and then complain of the inefficiency 
of their efforts; perhaps the ingratitude of 
the objects of those efforts. The circum- 
stances of age, of station; the presence or 
absence of a considerable degree of intelli- 
gence, feeling, refinement, make a wonder- 
ful difference in the way in which we can 
minister to others’ comfort. In_ spite of 
identity of intention, that may almost be felt 
as an insult by one, which would afford 
another unmixed gratification. Now what 
you would be done unto, is assuredly to have 
your own feelings thus consulted by others. 
This, then, is what you should do. And 


of kindness, and forbearance, and accommo- 
dation ; by the tolerance of whatever is inno- 
cent, and the active promotion, in that limit, 
of whatever tends to happiness. 
SCHOOL YOURSELVES TO HUMILITY. 
Further, school yourselves to Aumility as 


that you can commonly do much more by 


direct production of happiness. I speak 
course. It is high, and almost unimagina- 
ble praise, by a parent, of a child grown up 
to maturity, that that child never gave him 
pain. What a blessed improvement were it 
in the intercourse of families and friends, 
could this be said from time to time! Make 
it an object in the moral education of your 
own hearts. Despise it not as an aim too 
lowly. The great mass of human suffering ts 
of human creation. He who in any propor- 
tion keeps down the evils of life, does not 
live in vain. His is a rare and an enviable 
excellence, who never does that which he 
would not have done to him. 

rrepare yourselve. sor performing your 
duty towards man by practising your duty 
towards God. The counexion is most inti- 
mate between genuine devotion and benefi- 
cent morality. Superstition may be allied 
with licentiousness. Ceremony may be unit- 
ed with the grossest selfishness. The relig- 
1ous feelings and acts of genuine Christiani- 
ty form the soul for pure and generous emo- 
tion, for honorable and useful conduca. The 
heart still less than the body, can be the ser- 
vant of two masters. If it be the temple of 
God it cannot be the shrine of Mammon. 
If the divine spirit of purity and love dwell 
there, envy, sensuality, malice, cannot make 
ita den of demons. ‘The mere contempla- 
tion of the life-giving and bliss-giving Deity, 
must produce in you something of the same 
moral lustre. Habitual communion with 
God must make you grow like God. The 
act of prayer is one of solemn renunciation 
of all injurious feelings; the solemn adop- 
tion of all beneficent emotions and inten- 
tions. You cannot make this, from day to 
day, and year to year, without doing good to 
man from day to day, and from year to year. 
With the Christian character of God im- 
plied, the exclamation concerning Paul, 
‘Behold he prayeth,” was equivalent to, 
Behold he no longer persecuteth. If a man’s 
enlightened prayer be for the blessing of 
Ged, his consistent conduct will be a bless- 
ing upon man. 

STUDY EXAMPLES OF BENEFICENCE. 


The only other admonition I shall offer is, 
study the most exalted examples of benefi- 
cence. Read the lives of those whose good- 
ness has immortalized their names on earth. 
And, above all, look unto Jesus, ‘ who 
went about doing good.” ‘These are the 
pictures for your imagination to dwell upon. 
These are the models whose study will 
make you proficients in the divine art of be 
neficence. These are the mental compan- 
ions in whose society you will make life a 
cheerful and a _ cheering pilgrimage to 
heaven. 





EARLY EDUCATION. 


The following valuable remarks are from a late Charge 
to the Grand Jury at Castine, by Hon. Prentiss 
MELLEN, Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the State of Maine. 


The nursery is the place where first im- 
pressions are made; and under the parental 
roof principles are inculcated and habits are 
formed which have a lasting influence on the 
future conduct, Hence the unspeakable im- 
portance, that in this interesting school, the 
heart and affections should receive a virtuous 
direction, so that home may be the residence 
of happiness and peace, where mutual attach- 
ment will serve to disarm the temptations of 
the world of their power, to such a degree as 
to prevent them in a thousand instances from 
corrupting the youthful and inexperienced, 





and leading them into the paths of folly and 


train yourself for it by observation , by habits’ | 


avoiding annoyance to others, than in the | : : sina : 
. y ¢ _culiarly fond of gazing on brilliant objects ; 


| 





social beings, and early attend to the fact, | 


generally, and of things in their ordinary | 





the haunts of vice. From the domestic scene 
and the early instructions peculiar to it, the 
transition is natural and easy to the appro- 
priate instructions of the Sunday School.— 
On a former occasion the nature and useful- 
ness of such schools were subjects of distinct 
consideration in my address to the Grand 
Juries in the several counties. They are 
subjects on which it is pleasing to dwell, as 
they are so intimately connected with the 
culture of the mind—the formation of the dis- 
position—the necessary attention to the af- 
fections of the heart and the knowledge and 
importance of Christian duties. Much de- 
pends on a judicious mode of communicating 
instruction as well as of adapting it to the 
age and character of the pupils: and much 
also, on the nature of the instruction given. 
From a proper discharge of the duty of a 
teacher the happiest results may be reasona- 
bly expected. An extensive field is opened 
to view and ready for cultivation in due sea- 
son ; but only portions of it can be usefully 
occupied at so early anage. The great and 
simple truths of religion, and the circle of 
plain duties which it imposes, should be sol- 
emnly and affectionately impressed on the 
minds of the young; they can easily receive 
and retain the impressions which these truths 
are adapted to make ; and when thus retain- 
ed, they will probably have an abiding influ- 
ence. It should always be remembered that 
children are always in search of information: 
or, in other words, in search of truth ; and 
they uniformly make their approaches towards 
it in the most direct course. Nice distinc- 
tions are to them as useless as they are unin- 
telligible. We all know that infants are in- 
variably pleased with the light and seem pe- 


as they advance in years, the mind becomes 
equally solicitous for its proper light, and 
happy in the enjoyment of it. In their en- 
deavors to obtain it, they discover no adroit- 
ness and practise no circuity—they desire 
nothing but the clearest and plainest answers. 
or these reasons it can never be useful to 
crowd the mind with ideas which cannot be 
understood. Children will not be Jess virtu- 
ous and good, because they desire the sim- 
plest mental nourishment, and the most salu- 
tary and influential truths as their guides.— 
It is of high importance that they should ‘ re- 
ceive the truth in the love of it,’ with humili- 
ty and reverence, and a sincere desire and 
disposition to obey its dictates, though many 
subjects which some teachers may deem im- 
portant, in themselves, and others may not 
deein such, should not be urged on their con- 
sideration. ‘Tender minds should be fed 
with tender food. Plain scripture truth, and 
the injunction of Christian and moral duties 
will always furnish this tender and nourish- 
ing food. ‘The advantages which result from 
receiving an education in a virtuous, religious 
and exemplary family, are, to a certain ex- 
tent, realized in the instructions imparted in 
Sunday Schools: instructions which many 
children have never possessed the means of 
enjoying at home, and given in a spirit of 
gentleness and solicitude for their welfare to 
which they have been perfect strangers.— 
These instructions, when adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the pupils and to the improvement 
of the mind and the heart, have a direct ten- 
dency to correct habits of idleness and in- 
troduce those of order: and to create a spi- 
rit of emulation as well as of inquiry, before 
the cares of the world have distracted the at- 
tention, or its pernicious examples have ex- 
erted their poisonous influence to their inju- 
ry. They serve to engage the young and 
pure affections and lead them up to the Fath- 
er of Mercies and the God of all goodness ; 
and thus gradually to impress a sense of their 
dependence on Him, of their obligations to 
Him, and a fear of offending Him, whom they 
are continually taught to love, to reverence 
and obey. May the blessings of Heaven at- 
tend and succeed the labors of all who are 
thus engaged in advancing the interests of 
religion and virtue, and endeavoring to lay 
the only foundation on which human happi- 
ness can securely rest. 





[From the Monthly Repository ] 
WRATH AND MERCY AS TEACHERS OF PIETY. 


The position that wrath is a better teacher 
of piety than mercy, requires limitation. It 
is not true as a general principle, but with 
some minds, and in certain states of mind. 
With at least equal correctness might it have 
been said and enforced, that the goodness of 
God leadeth to repentance. ‘The fact is, both 
statements are false in the generality in 
which they are put forth, and true only when 
set over against each other with their mutual 
checks and counterchecks. 

DO CHILDREN SUFFER FOR PARENT'S SINS ? 

A position is taken by some Unitarians, 
that God cannot—as he is a God of justice 
and goodness—entail on his unoffending off- 
spring the consequences of another’s crime. 
The plain answer is, that he does. The 
child of a vicious parent is weak in body and 
depraved in mind in consequence of another’s 
crime! And, while the bonds of society last, 
the evil as well as the good of one generation 
will descend upon the next. The mistake 
arises from a confusion of ideas. Sin and 
suffering are identified. Sin is not trans- 
missible,. but suffering is. In the popular 
theology the two are confounded ; and I am 


called a sinner by birth as well as in fact. 
All that Unitarians have to do is to expose 
the monstrous folly of transferable guilt 
while they acknowledge the obvious fact of 
transmissible suffering, 

NEGLECT OF EARLY EDUCATION. 


A certain author, speaking of the prevalent 
forgetfulness of God, ascribes it not to any 
defect in our original constitution, but to the 
prevalent if not universal neglect of a proper 
early education. ‘The affirmation of this 
proposition is correct, but scarcely the nega- 
tion. Impiety prevails in consequence of a 
bad education. True. But what causes 
that bad education? Trace back the process 
of demoralization, and in what can you rest 
but a defect* in our original constitution 2 
Man is by nature imperfect, therefore sinful. 
A delicate logic is needed to handle these 
subjects well. A distinction must be taken, 
between an imperfect and a sinful nature. 
The first man,—whoever he was,-—and all 
men, are inclined to sin by the very imper- 
fection of their nature ; but they are not sin- 
ful by birth any more than they are righteous. 
Virtue and vice are acts and habits of intelli- 
gent beings; but suffering and imperfection 
are the heritage of all creatures that God has 
made. That ‘ education is tuo long deferred ; 
—you have slumbered and slept while you 
should have been up and doing’ The tender 
mother should be most assiduously watching 
for the first dawnings of her infant’s intellect 
to give its expanding powers a proper inclina- 
tion to virtue’s side; for in this stage of our 
existence we are entirely passive, and receive, 
with equal avidity, every species of impres- 
sion; that the education of the young is of 
too worldly a character ;—earth, not heaven, 
is the principal care with pareuts ; and as far 
as education is of a religious character, it 
abounds in mysteries and delusions, while it 
is the simplest truth, and these, if possible, 
not in an abstract or didactic form, but em- 
bodied and animated in the moral and attrac- 
tive tale, which should be first presented to 
the young opening mind. And that, in the 
last place, the evil example of the mature 
and old tends to counteract whatever is good 
in the education of the young, and thus helps. 
to spread and perpetuate irreligion in the 
world. 





* The author undoubtedly means here only that de- 
gree of imperfection, which is essential to moral liber- 
ty.—Ed. Reg. 





SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

* Then shall the 1ighteous answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw wa thee an hungered, and fed thee ?? &c.— 
Matt. xxv. 37. 

The reply here made by the true disciples 
is very natural, and conformable to the sim- 
plicity and humility everywhere ascribed to 
those whom Christ will acknowledge in that 
character. But I should think that those 
who believe that we are saved solely through 
a satisfaction rendered by the death of Christ 
to divine justice, and that our own good 
works are mere ‘ filthy rags,’ might well be 
surprised to find that no allusion is made in 
this reply to what they consider as the only 
effectual and procuring cause of salvation.— 
When the blessed of Christ and of the Father 
were thus disclaiming that merit which he 
seemed disposed to dscribe to them, one 
would naturally have expected to hear them 
profess their reliance for admission to the 
grace and mercy of God solely upon the 
righteousness of Christ and the efficacy of 
his atonement. A modern orthodox believer 
could not have failed to express himself in 
this manner ; but not a word or a hint of the 
kind occurs here ; a clear proof, to my mind, 
that no such doctrine is to be found in the 
gospel, or formed any part of the message of 
grace as communicated by Jesus. 








[From the Chrietian Monitor. ] 


ON THE TENDENCIES OF SECTS 

ON THE ONE HAND TO APPROXIMATE IN THEIR 
OPINIONS, AND ON THE OTHER, TO BE MORE 

WIDELY SEPARATRD IN THEIR AFFECTIONS, 

Christianity, like every thing else intrust« 
ed to human keeping, has been made to 
undergo all the changes of human things. 
Hardly did it escape corruption while its 
founder was on earth, to confirm and estab- 
lish it by accompanying works of power ; and 
long ere the last of his apostles had followed 
him, its divine purity had been sullied by 
profane and foolish mixtures. Nothing, in- 
deed, but a continuance of that miraculous 
interposition which accomplished its intro- 
duction into the world could have saved it 
from this fate. When this end was effected, 
when by the labors of Christ and his apostles 
his religion had obtained a footing among men, 
it was left with nothing but its owr pure doc- 
trines, and saving truths to commend it to 
the reason and acceptance of mankind. The 
instruments used in explaining these doc- 
trines, and enforcing these truths have been 
ignorant and fallible men; who have been 
able to bring to this work only such light and 
knowledge as the different ages of the world 
in which they have lived have been able to 
furnish. AS @ Necessary consequence, the 
character of Christianity has always corré 
ponded with that of the age in which it 
existed. Hence itis that it has been’ 
source of the most various and contradicte 
sentiments, and that sects whose objects 3 











opinions here been the farthest remote fom 
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its spirit, have sanctioned their abuses with 
its holy name. Hence it is that it has been 
made the instrument of human passions and 
jnterests; that ignorance has deformed, su- 
perstition corrupted, and false philosophy in- 
terpreted it. Hence it is that abuse has been 
added to abuse, and perversion to perversion, 
yntil at one time scarce a vestige remained 
of its eriginal purity and simplicity. 

But the torrent of corruption which for 
nearly fifteen centuries rolled its impure wa- 
ters over the fair form of religion, was at 
last stayed. ‘I'he great work of reformation 
was commenced ; and from that time to this, 
Christianity has been slowly but surely re- 
turning to its first estate. ‘The lesser sects 
who have appealed to its sacred records for 
the explanation of their absurd and countra- 
dictory tenets, have gradually dwindled 
away before the increasing light of truth ; 
while the differences of opinion which con- 
tinne to exist are constanily becoming less 
and less perceptible. This is the point 
which it is my purpose to illustrate ; viz. the 
tendencies of sects to approximate in their 
opinions. 

The immutability of religious truth must 
be allowed by all. Notwithstanding the mul- 
titude and variety of opinions to which 
Christianity has given rise, it is plain that 
there can be but ove respect in which its 
contested points are true ; that if these were 
rightly understood by all, the whole Christian 
world would be but one great sect ; and that 
there cannot therefore be any better proof 
that all have noé attained this truth, than 
that there are so many sects. True religion 
stands aloof from all the conflicting opinions 
of party. It has remained unchanged 
through all the changing representations 
which have been made of it. ‘The various 
contradictory opinions to which it has given 
rise, only show the ignorance and folly of 
the human mind; upon this it was thrown 
at its introduction; with this it has been 
d-stined to advance, or retrograde. We 
have already noticed how when men fell into 
superstition and wickedness they dragged this 
divine gift down to their own level. And if 
it kept pace with them in their lapsing, so 
we should expect it to do in their tmproving 
condition; and so it has done. ‘The past 
history of the church testifies to the truth, 
that in the proportion that the clouds of ig- 
norance and darkuess have been removed 
from the human mind, and the light of civi- 
lization and knowledge been suffered to 
dawn upon it, in this proportion it is that 
Christianity has become purified from its 
abuses, and that its true nature and design 
have been understood. It is piain, then, 
that the knowledge of religious truth, like 
the knowledge of all truih addressed to the 
human mind, must be attained gradually ; 
that 1t must be-the result of examination and 
study, and the right use of the understanding 


and reason; that it is something to which | 


they will make the nearest approaches, who 
most faithfully use these meuns. On these 
principles may we grouud the necessity, that 
the different religious sects should approach 
each other in opinion; I say, the aecessily 


that they should approach each other in | 


opinion. For so far as it is right to suppose 
that the course of human improvement, and 
the operation of the laws of the human mind 
will continue to be what they ever have 
been, so far it is safe to anticipate this result 
with certainty. ‘The aspect of the religious 


world is that which we always see, when, to | 


use the words of Milton—‘‘ knowledge 1s in 
the making.” Every subject that admits of 
diversity of opinion, (and there is scarcely 
one of any importance that does not,) will 
divide men into sects and parties. ‘Take 
the case of philosophy. The moment its 
phenomena began to be investigated, and 
attempts were made to explain them, we 
read of sects, who in the earnesiness of con- 
troversy contended against each other with a 
zeal, which has not been exceeded even by 
religious disputants; a zeal, which like 
theirs, has been sealed with the blood of its 
martyrs. But observe how in 
ef opinion with opinion, this contest of party 
with party, the wild and visionary crudities 
which were agitated at the beginning have 


been supplanted by solid and enduring | 
truth ; how every succeeding generation has | 


dove something to remove the errors of a 
preceding, and approached nearer that mark 
which has been the common aim of all. 

But it may be said that it has been left to 
the unaided exertions of reason to discover 
the truths of philosophy, while those of re- 


ligion have been made the subject of a spe- | 
And what does this prove | 


cial revelation. 
but that God has bestowed a gift which man 
may nevertheless have abused. The law of 
gravity, has been acting ever since the world 
was made, and men were placed in it to see 


and admire its various and beautiful opera- | 


tions ; yet it was never discovered and ex- 
plained uutil successive generations had pas- 
sed away. And so Chr'stianity has unfolded 
for ages before men its saving truths and 
doctrives; yet their eyes have been too 
blind to see, their minds too dark to com- 
prehend, their hearts too cold to feel them. 
These truths, alihough revealed from Heav- 
en, are not so cogent that men may not re- 
fuse to listen to them, nor so plain, that they 
cannot make them the subjects of dispute 
and perversion. And when we consider to 
what a monstrous extent they have abused 
this power, when we consider too how vast 
and complicated the field is, which Chris- 
tianity opens, the more convinced shall we 
be that the progress of improvement, like 
that of deterioration, must be gradual.— 
Meantime, it is consolatory to believe that it 
must progress. For unless we suppose that 
we have attained the full measure of the 
truth, or unless we believe that the human 
mind which is improving in all other knowl- 
edge, is stationary only in this, we-must be- 
lieve that among all sects there is a constant 
progress towards truth, and if so, towards 
each other. That this is actually the case, 


= 


we are not willing so to libel the human 
mind, and its author, and the religion which 
he sent to sanctify and save it, as to doubt. 





{For the Christian Register.] 
DISTRIBUTION OF TRACTS. 

Mr Eprror,—It has been repeatedly mention- 
ed in Unitarian publications, that tracts contain- 
ing our views of religious faith are much wanted 
in various portions of our country ; and I have fre- 
quently heard the want expressed in private con- 
versation, by those who have visited parts of our 
country where people do not enjoy our privdeges 
of regularly hearing the preached word. 

I think that much good might be done by the 
adoption of measures for the more general circu- 
lation of the tracts of the Unitarian Association. 
Among the methods for accomplishing this, ‘I 
would suggest the following. Those who are so 
situated as to do it conveniently, might, after 
reading their tracts, return them to the General 
Depository for gratuitous distribution. Members 
of auriliarics might leave their tracts with their 
pastors, who would have frequent opportunities to 
distribute them where they would do much good ; 





this conflict | 


or they might send them, as probably some do al- 
ready, to those acquaintances who they may sup- 
pose would value and profit by them. The min- 
ister whom it is my privilege to hear, frequently 
has had applications for tracts, and he has in 
many instances, purchased and distributed them 
gratuitously. The desire for these tracts is great, 
and increasing, and it is desirable that some 
means should be adopted to furnish a supply.— 
There are several] towns in my own county, 
(Essex) and the same is doubtless the case in oth- 
er ceunties, where the people are making contri- 
butions for the support of preaching part of the 
| time. These people do not perhaps feel able at 
| the present moment to do much in forming auxili- 
| ary Societies for tract distribution. Is it not then 
the duty of those who have itin their power, to 
supply such with tracts to the extent of their 
ability? The subject is. certainly worthy of at- 
tention, and it 1s to be hoped that some means will 
speedily be devised to satisfy this great and grow- 
ing want. F. P. 





[For the Christian Register.] 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY IN THE WEST. 
Mra. Epiror,—Permit me to express the de- 
light with which Ihave heard during the past 
week, additional confirmations of the accounts we 
have had of the progress of Unitarian Christianity 
in the West. I learn that much is doing by the 
young, and I trust faithful ministers of our religion 
laboring in those regions ; that their zeal and spi- 
rit show their confidence that their cause is 
“truth.” May God make them cffectual instra- 
ments of the salvation of those to whom they 
minister. As one of the proofs of what l have 
| stated, let me mention that a friend has placed in 





| my hands, a Discourse preached in ‘Louisville, 
July 4th, by Mr George Chapman, who is now 
officiating in the Unitarian church in that c'ty.— 
| This sermon was published by request; the sub- 
ject is Religions Liberty, from the text, “ Where 
the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” I have 
verused jt, Mr Editor, with much satisfaction. It 
| shows a zeal and earnestness alike creditable to 
its author, and the cause in which he is engaged. 
| It has many fine passages, which I should be glad 
| to see transferred to your columns ; and I there- 
| fore enclose it to you, with the hope that you will 
take such notice of it as you may think it merits. 
A Consrant Reaper. 
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UNITARIAN TRACTS. 
A correspondent (Ff. P.) has this week 
called attention to ihe subject of the gratui- 





tous distribution of tracts, as a meaus of the 
| more wide diffusion of the principles of liberal 
Shristianity. We have pleasure in being able 
to refer him to a very valuable and important 
Association already in active operation, for 
The 

Book and Pamphlet Society has been estab- 
| lished about four years. 


| the gratuitous distribution of tracts. 


‘Though not yet so 
extensively known and patronised as it de- 
serves to be, it is beginning to attract more 
and more the attention of the community, by 
the evidence it furnishes of the excellence 
and utility of its plans and operations. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
| recommend this Society to our readers, as a 
| worthy object of their patronage. ‘Tle an- 
nual contribution of one dollar will give them 
a voice in the management of its affairs, and 
| the privilege of receiving its tracts for distri- 
| bation. 

We cannot but regard this Society as al- 
most an essential associate of the Unitarian 
Association. It is at least a very important 
member of the executive branch of the Tract 
department. It gives efficient aid in distribu- 


subscribers to the Association, but who are 
gratified and benefited by the perusal of its 
publications, and may probably, by their in- 
fluence, be led to active measures for the pro- 
motion of its objects. 

The suggestions of our corresponpent in 
regard to the means of giving our tracts a 
more extensive influence, are worthy‘of at- 
tention. No tracts should remain idle on 
our shelves. In what manner they sball be 
disposed of, after perusal, must be left to the 
discretion of those who take them. Many 
have friends and acquaintances, who will be 
grateful for the privilege of perusing them, 





ting the tracts amongst those who are not | 











and who will afterwards send them out in 
like manner to others, who will keep them 
still moving forward in their perpetual errand 
of instruction. Others, to whom it is con- 
venient, may deposit their tracts with the 
Book and Pamphlet Society, or with their 
ministers, who have always an opportunity of 
advantageously distributing many more than 
their limited finances enable them to pur- 
chase. 

One of the best proofs of the salutary in- 
fluence of these religious publications on our 
own minds and hearts, is an active endeavor 
to extend their influence and benefits to oth- 
er minds, which are famishing for the spirit- 
ual iastruction and nourishment they afford. 
Let those who are situated in the more favor- 
ed parts of our country, regard this as one 
branch of duty, and as the most appropriate 
return they can make to a bountiful Provi- 
dence for their distinguished religious privi- 


leges. 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERTY IN THE WEST. 

A correspondent has this week called at- 
tention to the progress of liberal views of re- 
ligion in the West; a subject to which we 
have not only frequently referred, but shall 
continue to refer with pleasure, as new proofs 
are furnished of the fact. A substantial proof 
of this kind we have now before us, in an 
able and eloquent discourse on Religious 
Liberty, delivered on the 4th of July in the 
Unitarian Church at Louisville, Ky., by Mr 
George Chapman, of this city, and published 
by request of the hearers. ‘he acceptable- 
ness of this discourse, and the promptness 
with which measures were taken to lay it be- 
fore the public, is but one, among many evi- 
dences, of the fearless independence and 
freedom, with which the people of the West 
listen to and investigate religious topics. 

Another proof of this will be found in the 
first paragraph of an article in this day’s 
Regisier, under the title ‘* Campbelism and 
Abily,” which we have quoted from the 
Presbyterian,” of Philadelphia. 

Of the high standing and very extensive 


influence of the individuals named in that 


paragraph,—Messrs Stone and Campbell,— 
we have long been aware. Of their partica- 
lar sentiments on certain points there refer- 
red to, we are glad to be assured by so une- 
quivocal testimony. 

Vith such men as these to defend and ad- 
vocate the principles of Protestantism and 
Christian liberty in the West, there is little 
reason to fear that these principles will not 
eventually triumph. 


HUMAN ADILITY AND DIVINE INFLUENCE. 

A question of leading interest among the 
different classes of the nominally Orthodox, 
at the present time, ix,—wheiher man has 
ability to obey the divine commands, without 


ihe special operation ofthe Spirit. We trust 


that our readers generally do not need any 
arguments to settie their minds on this sub- 
ject. We have not introduced it for the pur- 
pose of discussion, but that we may show 
our readers by the following extract from the 
Presbyterian, with what deep interest the 
subject is regarded by our Orthodox breth- 


ren. We shall not be surprised if some of 


our readers think they perceive, in articles 
like this, some significant signs of the times, 
in regard to the more geucral prevaleuce of 
| liberal principles. 


Campbellism and Abildy We learn from an able 
writer in the * Western Luminary,’ that the famous 
B. W. Stone, and the stili more celebrated A. 
Campbell, both nortorious throughout the West, 
for their diligence in propagating the grossest 
heresies, “have fraternally embraced each other, 
and are now inthe van of their united forces.” 
Among otherjbe wilderments into which they are 
endeavoring to plunge their followers, is that 
heresy which involves a denial cf human depravi- 
ty, which proclaims the ability of fallen men to 
obey Ged without the special aid of the Spirit, 
and which, (horresco referens,) has its advocates 
within the pale of the Presbyterian Church,—un- 
less we have greatly misapprehended the language 
employed in connexion with this subject. For in- 
stance, we find the following sentiments in a re- 
boring Presbytery, who is zealously attached to 
the principles and peculiar practices of what, for 
the want of a better term, we call the New School. 
After quoting the following sentence fromm Dr 
Woods: “God no whiere tells sinners they are 
able to do what he requires :” he proceeds to an- 
swer this assertion in the following terms. 

“ Answer.—l. What of that? it may be one of 
those things which, like the existence of a Deity, the 
immortality of the soul, the universality of conscience, 
are supposed to be self-evideot, and therefore taken 
for granted,” &e. 

“2. But the Bible does teach, that to command im- 
| possibilities, or to require of men what they are jiier- 
| ally unatle to do is au:ful tyranny,” &e. 
| And aite:wards, he says: 
ss He (God) expects a ‘ performance out of such 
| things as we have;’ making our ability the ground 
and measure of our obligation. It is as if he had said 
* Be not ttoubled that you cennot do things beyond 
your power; God does not expect if nor demand it.’ 

“It is comparatively a common thing for men to 
repent, believe and obey the gospel ; but it is so rare 
a thing for an individual to do “ what he could,” that 
it is worth an everlasting memorial. The inference is 
plain—our ability to serve the Lord Jesus, extends 
x beyond a compliance with the terms of the gos- 

ei. 
" ‘* Surely the Bible teaches that “we are able to do 
what God requires ;”’ and that God requires nothing 
more than we are fully capable of rendering.’ — Phila- 
delphian. 

If these passages do no not teach what may be 
called the plenary abilily of fallen man to obey 
God, then we do not kvow in what language it 








could be more piainly taught. It is inferred, by 


cent communication from a minister in a neigh- | 
g 


| 
| 
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this writer, not merely that we are able; but that 
even “our ability to serve the Lord Jesus, extends 
far beyond a compliance with the terms of the- 
gospel!” Gracious Saviour! hast thou not said,— 
“Without me, ye can do nothing?” Didst Thou 
not by thy Spirit, instruct Paul to say,—* Not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing, 
as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God?”— 
No doubt the writer, quoted above, would harmo- 
nize with the Western Arian, or his disciple, who, 
(says the writer in the Western Luminary,) calls 
it ‘brazen insolence,” to assert ‘that man cannot 
obey the gospel,—without the special operations of 
the Smrit.’ Yea, ‘that the world cannot believe 
the scriptures, but by some special operation of 
the Holy Soirit’, he calls an ‘ abominable and par- 
alyzing point in modern divinity !’ 

A great deal is preached and written at the 
present time, about the doctrine of human ability, 
which we deem a vital pomt of the system of gos- 
peltruth. But it appears to us, that the question, 
Which certainly is a practicable one, may be very 
simply and easily settled. According to the theo- 
ry of the strenuous advocates of the sinner’s abili- 
ty, they themselves are possessed of ample power 
to obey the commandments of God—to obey them 
perfectly, of course; for God nowhere requires 
imperfect obedience. Now if their theory be true, 
inost certainly they can demonstrate its truth, by 
being and doing what they say they can be and do ; 
that is, to be holy, even as He who calleth them 
is holy, and perfect, even as our heavenly Father 
is perfect. As soon as they shall, in this manner, 
prove the truth of this doctrine, we -hall acknow- 
ledge that we have misunderstood the Bible, anc 
that our Confession of Faith 1s erroneous; and 
until they do thus show that their doctrine 
is agreeable to fact, we shall view thein as fight- 
ing against the word of God, the univereal expe- 
rience of saint and sinner, and the dictates of 
common sense. 





LITERARY AND MORAL. 


Harvard University. The annual Commence- 
ment took place on Wednesday Jast. The hona- 
rary degree of LL. D. was conferred on Washing- 


ton Irvirg, of New York, and on Jonathan Sewall, 
of Lower Canada; and that of A. M. on Rev. C. 


C Sewall, of Danvers. The degree of A. B. was 
conferred on sixtyseven young gentlemen, alumni 
of the University. We publish with pleasure, the 
order of exercise, for they were honorable to the 
performers ane to the Institution. 


Exercises of Candidates for the Degree of 4. B. 


1. A Salutatory Oration in Latin. George Fred- 
erick Simmons, Boston. 

2. A Conference. “ Franklin, Davy, and Ful- 
ton.” Joseph Bennett, Boston; Charles Grafton 
Page, Salem ; John Sullivan Perkins, Boston. 

3. An Essay. “ Effects of Party Spirit on the 
Verity of Periodical Writings.” William Silsbee, 
Salem. 

4. A Colloquy. “The Influence of the Roman 
Gladiatorial Shows and Greek Games on the Cha- 
racter of the People.” Francis Josiah Humphrey, 
Boston ; Joseph Brewster Walker, Wilmington. 

5. A Conference. “Comparative Influence of 
Natural Scenery, the lastitutions of Society, and 
Individual Genius, on Taste.” Josiah Gardner 
Abbot, Chelmsford ; Joseph Warren Eaton, Bos- 
ton; Albert Hobart Nelson, Carlisle. 

6. An Essay. “ Description of American Man- 
ners by Foreigners.” Leary Whitney Bellows, 
Boston. 

7. A Colloquy. “The comparative Influence of 
Literature and Science on the Progress of Civilt- 
zation.” Harrison Gray Ouse Dioppe, Quineys 
Lewis Colby, Charlestown. 

8. An Essay. “The Influence of Fashicn,” 
Le Baron Russell, Plymouth. 

9. A Literary Disquisition. “Importance of 
Independent Criticism to the Growth of National 
Literature.” George ‘Ticknor Curtis, Cambridge, 

10. A Poem. “The Missionary.” Charles 
Kittridge True, Boston. 

li. A Pinlosophical Disquisition. “ Causes of 
Hil Health in L.terary Men.” Richard Miller 
Chapman, Boston. 

12. A Philosophical Discussion. “The In- 
fluence of Superstition on Science and Litera- 
ture.” James Wilde, Hingham; Oliver Capen 
Everett, Boston. 

13. A Dissertation. “ Respect for Public Mon- 


| uments, whether ‘l'riumphal or for the Dead.” 


Joseph Stevens Buckminster Thacher, Boston. 

14; A Literary Discussion. “ English Biogra- 
phy and French Memoirs.” John Sullivan Dwight, 
Charlies Mason, Boston. 

15, A Dissertation. “ Character and Writings 
of Sir James Mackintosh.” ‘theodore Warland, 
Cambridge. 

16. An Oration in English. “ The Lot of the 
Porirayer of Passion.” Samuel Osgood, Charles- 
town. 

17. A Forensic Disputation. ‘“ Whether the 
Inequalities of our Social Condition be favorable 
to the Progress of Knowledge?” Richard Soule, 
Duxbury, William Richardson, Boston. 

18. A Dissertation. “ Literary Character of 
our First Settlers.” William Williamson Wel- 
lington, West Cambridge. 


19. An Oration in English. “The Love of 


' Truth,—a Practical Principle.” Charles ‘Timotiy 


Brooks, Salem. 

20. A Deliberative Discussion. “ Are Political 
Improvements best effected by Rulers, or by the 
People?” William Cushing, Lunenburg, Augus- 
tus Story, Salem. 

91. An Oration in English. “ The Progress of 
Man.” James Augustus Derr, Boston. 

Exercises of Candidates for the Degree of A. M. 

1. An Oration in English. “ Radicalism.” Mr 
Charles Fay. 


2. A Valedictory Oration in Latin. Mr Edward 
L. Cunningham. 


The following young gentlemen recieved the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Josiah Gardiner Abbot, Samuel Adains. Charles 
Edwin Adams, William Channing Appleton, Chas. 
Francis Barnard, Haley Forrester Barstow, Henry 
Whitney Bellows, Joseph Bennett, John McLean 
Bethune, Charles Timothy Brooks, Richard Miller 
Chapman, George William Cleveland, Lewis Col- 
by, George Ticknor Curtis, William Cushing, 
James Augustus Dorr, Horace Dupee, John Sulli- 
van Dwight, Joseph Warren Eaton, Oliver Capen 
Everett, William Fabens, Wiliiam Prescott Gibbs, 
Lewis Joseph Glover, John Warren Gorham. John 
Holmes, Estes Howe, Francis Josiah Humphrey, 
Thomas Liggett, John Heard Manning, Charles 
Mason, Jolin Torrey Morse, Rhett Jacob Motte, 
Albert Hobart Nelson, Samuel Henry Newell, 
Samuel Osgood, Charles Grafton Page, John 
Parkman, Abner Lacock Pentland, John Sullivan 
Perkins, Harrison Gray Otis Phipps, William 
Richardson, William O’Hara Robinson, Jonathan 
Archer Ropes, Le Baron Russell, Stephen Salis- 
bury, Samuel Parkman Shaw, John Boardman 
Silsbee, William Silsbee, John Henry Silsbee, 
Geo. Frederic Simmons, Richard Soule, Augustus 
Story, John Adams Tarbe}l, Joseph Stevens Buck- 
minster Thacher, James Augustus Treat, Charles 
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Kittridge True, Alanson Tucker, Josep} 
ster Walker, William Warland, Fo alg 
land, James Sullivan Warren, William Willian 
son Wellington, William Henry West, Henry 
Wheatlaad, Joseph James Lloyd Whittemore, 
James Wilde, Noah Worcester. : 





The Sunday Library. A new and much needed 
publication is about to be commenced by Messrs, 
Brown, Shattuck, & Co, of Cambridge. It wil} 
be ca‘led “The Sunday Library for young per- 
sons,” and will be edited by Rey. Henry Ware, Jr. 
Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral 
Care, in Harvard University. The following is 
the Prospectus. 


lt is designed in this series to supply to Youn 
Persons, of about the age of twelve to sixteen 
years, a succession of instructive and interesting 
books on subjects of religious truth and duty, suited 
to occupy their attention on the sabbath. It wilf 
be an ebject to render them as entertaining as may 
be consisteut with this great purpose, but no place 
will be ailowed in them for fictious narrative. {[¢ 
is hoped that works founded exclusively on truth 
treating of the history of our religion and the ex- 
cellent men who have adorned it, and illustrating 
principles of Natural Religion and passages of 
Holy Writ, may have sufficient attraction without 
the aid of fiction. The publishers have been en- 
couraged to believe that such an undertakin 
would be thought seasonable by religious parents 
and teachers; and hope to furnish works which 
shall be profitable to families in general. as well 
as to the class of persons for whom they are 
ticularly designed. ~ 

The ingen ne. containing the Life of the Sa- 
viour, by the editor, will appear on 
January, 1833. ” baa ie’ 

Some of the subjects intended to be treated in 
the succeeding volume, are, History of the Plant- 
ing of Christianity,— History of the Reformation, 
—Lives of Martyrs. and other Eminent Christians, 
— Fulfilment of Prophecres,—Duties of Childhood, 
—ec. These will appear in such order as may 
suit the convenience of the several writers. 

Terms. The Sunday Library will be hand- 
somely printed, in volumes of about 250 pages 
18mo, at intervals of about two or three months, 
on a new type and good paper, and neatly bound 
in full glazed cloth, at 62 1-2 cents per volume. 








American Institute of Instruction. The annual 
meeting of this Society was opened at the State 
House, in this city, on the morning of Thursday 
August 23d. At ten o’clock an able and eloquent 
Introductory Address was delivered by Hon. Fran- 
cis C. Gray. Of the Lectures and other proceed- 
ings of the Society we cannot speak more appro- 
priately than in the words of a correspondent of 
the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


_ This Society closed its third anniversary in this 
city on Tuesday evening last, after a session of 
five days, under very pleasing prospects. Appre- 
hensions had been indulged, that the prevalence 
of sickness would prevent the attendance of the 
members, and perhaps induce an adjournment of 
the meeting. ‘The apprehensions were most hap- 
pily disappointed. The number present was in- 
deed smaller than usual; yet the Hall was nearly 
filled, and during the public exercises somewhat 
crowded. ‘Ten regular lectures were delivered ; 
assuming generally a more practical character 
than heretofore, and were deemed not inferior to 
any which have been given belore the Institute, 
Two gentlemen who had accepted appointments 
as lecturers were necessarily absent. The de- 
ficiency was supplied by discussions, and two ex- 
tra lectures given on short notice, by Dr Spurz- 
hein, of Germany, (recently of Paris,) and Mr 
Lowell Mason of Boston. The former was an 
able discussion of the first principles involved in 
the science of education, physical, intellectual, 
and moral; and showed the necessity of investiga- 
ting human nature more thoroughly, iv order to 
conduct education more successfully. Mr Mason 
gave an account of the Pestalozzian method of 
teaching vocal music in common schools, with il- 
lustrations by a choir of children. 

The lectures were delivered as follows:— 

On the Defects of Common Schools, by R.{ 
Howard, of Newburyport. 

On Modern Languages, by Professor Ticknor, 
of Harvard University. 

_ Qn the disesazes to which literary men are sub- 
ject, and the incans of prevention, by Dr George 
Hayward of Boston. 

On the Moral Influence of the Physical Science, 
by Rev. Jobn Pierpont, of Boston. 

On Rewards and Punishments in Schools; by 
John A. Vaughan, of slallowell, Me. 

On English Grammar and Composition, by Rev, 
Asa Rand, of Boston. 

Un the Pestalozzian Method of teaching music, 
by Lowell Mason, of Boston, with illustrations by 
a juvenile choir. 

On Education, by Dr Spurzheim, of Paris, (the 
celebrated Phrenologist.) 

On the condition and prospects of Education in 
the Southern States, by Rev. Elipha White, of 
South Carolina. 

On the doties of School Committees, by Hon. 
W. B. Calhoun, of Springtield. 

The concluding exercises on Tucsday were 
highly animating. Mr Carter, of Lancaster, took 
a rapid glance at the objects the Society had pro- 
posed ty attain, its condition at the present mo 
ment and the prospects which are before it. All 
felt that the objects are noble in themselves, and 
continually rising in importance, im their own and 
the public estimation.—All felt that they had been 
richly repaid for every effort or sacrifice tney had 
made; and that asure and inviting prospect of 
usefulness is opened bofore the Institute. Im- 
p esive addresses were also made by Mr Pierpot, 
of Boston, Mr White, of South Carolina, Mr Em- 
erson, of Connecticut, Mr Willard, of Worzcestet 
and Gen. Sullivan, of Boston. ‘The members sef- 
arated, we believe, With new resolutions and ail- 
mating Lopes of success. 


ne 


TEMPERANCE FACTS. 
We collect the following encouraging state- 
ment froin various papers. 


At the recent terin of the Court of Commo? 

Pleas in Worcester, his Honer Judge Strong de 
ivered to the Grand Jury a very able charg¢> 
which by request, has been published. In this 
charge he states, that since the public movements 
in favor of Temperance, the criminal docket of 
the Court of Common Pleas has very sensibly 
diminished, especially in the interior of the State 
The Solicitor General made a similar statement, 8!- 
Springfield last year, with reference to the crim 
nal docket of the Supreme Court. 

The Worcester Spy, and Northampton Courier 
have announced that they will no longer adver 
tise ardent sp‘tits for sale, in their papers. 

The Poughkeepsie papers give the names of 2 
grocers of that village, wao have signed an agree’ 
ment that they will sell no more ardent spirits 








lo be drank in their stores. 
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MR WILLIAMS. 


The following well-written Obituary notice is 
inserted by request, from the Lenox Journal and 


Argus. The Christian name of the subject of it 
is not given. 

When the doom of our race comes over the 
jofty ones of this life, and they pass away, we 
pause for a moment to pay a transient tribute to 
the greatness with which the world had invested 
them, and to make a few customary reflections on 
the instability of human elevation. But when 
those rare combinations of excellence which go 
to make up the whole of a perfect character are 
removed from us,—then we feel, with unutterable 
force, the supremacy of moral greatness over all 
the adventitious circumstances of wealth, rank or 
power. The power of this world shrinks 1nto 1n- 
significance contrasted with the magnanimity of 
principle: the rank of this world is poor and a 
in comparison with the elevation of virtue: _ 
the wealth of this world is not even as the dust 0 
the balance, when we contemplate the worth of a 
puriiied spirit. : 

The reverence we involuntarily pay to worth, 
has been manifested in the anxious sympathy 
which pervaded our community dunng the ill- 
ness of Mr Williams, the heart-felt sorrow with 
which we have followed his remains to the tomb, 
and the vivid emotions of admiration, affec- 
tion and respect with which we cherish his 
memory. 

Mr Williams came into our village unknown 
and unaided to pursue his profession as a portrait 
painter. Without having received instructions, 
without the possibility of access to good models 
in the art, his own untaught genius and untiring 
application were giving him rapid advancement. 
Had circumstances epabled him to place bimself 
where he could have derived assistance from oth- 
er artists, there is no doubt he would have obtain- 
ed an honorable aistinction. He had no adran- 
tages of early education, but he belonged to that 
order of minds which will raise themselves ‘under 
every adverse infliction of fortune ; minds that are 
elevated and sublimed by the very circumstances 
which crush inferior spirits to the dust. To go 
into his stady and observe the unwearied pains he 
bestowed on his productions, one would say he 
spent all his days at his easel; but when he en- 
gaged in conversation with the few friends to 
whom he was unreserved, it seemed that his life 
had been a constant course of reading and reflec- 
tion. The peculiar refinement of his taste kept 
him rather aloof from promiscuous society.— 
There was an elevation in his feelings, a sense of 
man’s high moral destiny, which annihilated the 
temptation of light amusements. Iiis character 
presents an almost ideal union of the exceilencies 
of mind and feeling, Whoever knew him but 
was his friend—who ever heard the slightest re- 
proach cast upon his conduct—and who can now 
detect the point where his character could have 
been improved? And what was the foundation of 
ail this excellence? It was an enduring sense oi 
religious trath, a permanent and pure faith that 
cast its radiance over his whole life, brought its 
consolations to the bed of death, and enabled him 
to say in almost his last hour of reason—* God’s 
will is ny will.” , 

Through the course of his 1l]ness no word of 
impatience has escaped him; no desire has been 
expressed for life; but a feeling of entire submis- 
sion seemed to contro] every thought. He spoke 
ot his happiness in trusting in the Saviour, and 
those to whom he communicated, while in health, 
lis feelings on this subject, cannot fear that his 
trust was vain. fils only regret expressed in his 
fast illness was that be had not openly professed 
religion. This, his friends know has been his 
sincere desire more than a year; but they also 
know that from the circumstances of his location, 
the rites of religion have not been within his 
reach. Mr Williams had studied the scriptures, 
and the scriptures only for his rule of faith. He 
was too sincere to seek there for anything but 
truth. Theological contreversy, as controversy 
merely, had no attractions for him. He sought a 
faith that was far above it. A faith that should 
fix the spirit in humbie connidence, and continu- 
ally assimilate itmore and more tothe bright pat- 
tern of perfection God has given us, A faith that 
should be a firm resting place; a heavenly guide 
by day, and a pillar of light by night. ‘This dili- 
vent investigaticn of the Bible, led him to the 
Ui itarian belief, aud all his increased inquiries 
served to con‘irim it. 

With this faith conscientiously adopted, resi- 
cing ashe did ina part of the country where a 
Unitarian, however sincere and deep his convic- 
tion of truth, however pure and holy his life, is 
never admitted to share in the ordinances of reli- 
gion, an open profession ef belief (beyond the 
daily profession of a good life) was denied him.— 
Here must this subject be leit. The Lord only, 
who hath said, “judgment is mine,” can decide 
how far any society of professing Christians can 
be guilt'ess in withholcing from any one, sincerely 
desirous of a holy life the means of grace. What- 
ever views may be held by some respecting Mr 
Williams’ faith, this*was apparent to all—it was 
sufficient for a Christian life, sufficient for support 
in a deliberate view of death. 


Mrs SUSANNAH STEARNS. 


Died, in Lincola, Tuesday morning, July 26, 


x 
Rey. Charles Stearns, D. D. 


It is conceded, that obituary notices have not | 


aways been 7} ist. 
too often rend 


But it is stil! tru 


The partiality of friends has | metcciannil atu f the cholera, 00 pub 
5 da a : casioned a ’ - 
ered them uncertain and deceptive. | 3 pephaiabacessiesak nth =? 

>, that real excellence of charac- | '#¢ Commencement was held at Hamilion College, and 


them with Christian patience, fortitude and resig- 
nation, The declaration of Eliphaz, respecting 
the godly, may be fitly applied in this instance, 
“Thou shait come to thy grave m a full age, like 
as a shock of corn cometh in, in his season. 
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CHOLERA. 


The latest information from various places, furaishes 


the following summary. 

Albany, Aug. 25.—New cases 9, deaths 8. 

Rochester, Aug. 22.—11 cases, 3 deaths. 
24th, no case nor death. 

Lockport.—From the 15th to the 20th, 4 deaths. 

Liverpool, Aug. 20.—Duiing the past weck, 13 
cases, 3 deaths. 

Philadelphia, Aug 26.—New cases 30, deaths 6. 

Baltimore, Aug. 25.—Deaths 14, 

Washington, Aug, 23.—2 cases, 1 death. 

Noifolk, Aug. 28.—Deaths 8, 1 of white and 7 of 
colored persons. 

Portsmouth, Aug. 23 —1 death. 

New York, Aug. 26th.—50 cases, 23 deaths. On 
the 27ih, 40 cases, 13 deaths. 


On the 


The whole number of cases that have occarred in 
Albany fiom July 7th to August 18th, are 976.— 
Deaths, 344. In Montreal, from June 16th to Au- 
gust Ilih, whole nutmnber of cases 4,246. Deaths, 
1,652. 

The cholera still prevails at Quebec, and several of 
the most respectable citizens have died of the disorder. 

A kind Providence still preserves our city; we 
have seldom known dog days to leave us in the en- 
joyment of so much besith. 

Cholera in Great Britain. The last official report 
states that since the commencement of the disorder, 
18,554 cases have occuired, and 6,946 deaths, in 
Envglane and Scotland. 





Charlestown Relief Association.—A Saciety simi- 
larte that recently formed m Boston has been also 
formed by the citizens of Charlestown, to render as- 
sistance to the sick in case of the prevalence of 
A report has recently been 
made by Mr Edward Everett, Chairman of a Com- 
mittee previously appointed to propose a plen of or- 
ganization. The proposed plan was unanimously 
We give the following extracts trom the re- 


cholera iu that town. 


adopted. 
port. 


Your committee will not enter upon the controvert- 
ed question, whether the Cholera is a contagious 
disease; except so far as to say, that they believe it 
not to be su regarded, by a majority of Physicians in 
Asia, Europe and America. But whether this epi- 
deaitec be or be not contagious, it is known to all the 
world, that panic fear is contagious—a contagion of 
the most frightful character, For one person attacked 
with the disease, hundreds and thousands are filled 
with the most distressing terrors; and the united 
voice of medical experience tells us, that fear is 
among the most active of predisposing causes of dis- 
ease. These fears are in the strictest sense of the 
word contagious; they run from city to city, from man 
io man; and too offen produce death, without ary 
predisposing causes but those which exist in a pain- 
fully excited imagination. 

The committee conceive it one object of the pro- 
posed Association, to check this contagion of the 
mind, and thereby to prevent the business and indus- 
try of our community from being paralyzed by una- 
vailing and perhaps causeless terrors. ‘They wish the 
members of this community to be filled with that 
tranquilizing confidence, which will flow from the as- 
surance, that if attacked by the epidemic, they are 
not to be shunned, deserted and given up to die; but 
that they will be watched aud attended, and nursed, 
and thereby, under Providence, in nine cases out of 
ten, restored to health. In this way, they believe, 


that if uubappily the disease should appear among us, 
the Dusiness of society may nevertheless go on; that 


good citizens will be encouraged to stand by and as- 
sist each other; and that we may be spared those 
evils, which flow from a stagnation of industiy, and 
these exhibitions of har@-heaitedness, which are 
worse than death. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The Baltimore 
Gazette says.— 

We learn from a gentleman who travelled fiom the 
inclined planes, on Thursday last, in the tain of cars 
drawn by the * Atlantic,’ that the performance of that 
engine is, in a high degiee satisfactory, and alfords a 
perfect assurance that the locomotive power of steam 
aay be successfully employed upon every part of the 
road, except at the inclined planes. The train con- 
sistiag of four cars, was drawn along at the rate of 12 
miles the hour,— the engine throwing off aredundancy 
of steams duiing the whole time. Our informant, who 
has long been conversant with the operations of steain 
engines, expresses great admiration at the facility with 
which the machine in question 1s stopped when in ful! 
inodtion, several satislactory exemplifications of ‘which 
were afforded during his ride. He also expresses the 
conviction with which we were ourselves impressed, 
thit there 1s pot the slightest danger, to be apprehend- 
ed from the passage of the curves upon the road even 
ata speed much greater than that which is now 
thought prudent to employ, and that should any exi- 
gency require it, the engine now in use is fully coim- 
petent to travel with a very ponderous load, at tbe 
rate of 25 miles per hour. 

The use of this engine adds very greatly to the sat- 
istaction and pleasure which are always derived from 
atide upop the Railroad. And itis certainly in no 
sinall degree a cause of this increased satisfaetion, that 
no anima! is suffering by any unusual exertion or labor, 
to effect the quick motion which is so gratifying ‘o the 











traveller. 
' 





Bowdoin College. We learn that the case of Presi- 


Mrs Susannah Stearns, aged 76, relict of the late | deny Allen will be tried at Portland in October next, 
| before the United States Circuit Court. 


Hamilton College. In consequence of the alarm 


ter demands a eratel(n] remembrance and careful | the degrees were conferred in private. Rev. Dr Davis, 


imitation. Sach excellence was possessed by | 
the subject of this notice. Mrs Stearns sustained 
and respectable character. She | 

child of her parents, and by her | 
nd duteous attention to them, even | 
age, she repaid their parental tenderness 
nd solicitude for her. She early manifesied a 
mdness for bouks and mental improvement, and 
y diligence and application acquired a good edu- 
wtion for females at that period. A taste for 
ading and reasoning, especially on moral ¢.w! 
ligious subjects, continved to the close of life; | 
and to the last she retained her mental and social | 
faculties. A few days before her death, which 
was sudden, she embraced an opportunity to ask 
assistance in the explanation of some difficult pas- 
sages of scripture. Onthe great subjects of re};- 
gion she was deeply interested. The doctrines of 
the gospel she firmly believed, and made it a 
prime object sincerely fo practice the duties and 
exhibit the graces of the Christian character.— 
Her thirst for religions knowledge and moral at- 
lainments seemed to increase with increasing 
years. Sensible that her departure was near, she 
Gevoully waited for the summons. Naturally 
cheerful and affable, buoyant in spirits and kind 
ia disposition, Mrs S. renderea herself pleasant in 
Society, and dear to her connexions and friends. 
She possessed in an eminent degree the amiable 
pe of an affectionate, confiding wife, a ten- 
and careful parent, a kind neighbor, a true 
ane faithful friend. Severe trials were allotted 
“er through a long pilgrimage; butshe sustained 
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President of the lastitution, has resigned his office, and 
Rev. Mr Spencer elected to fill his place. 
Commencement at Dartmouth took place on Wed- 


nesday of last week. The degree of D. D. was eon- 


| ferred on Rey. William Urwick, of Dublin, Ireland, 


and Rev Edward Bobinson. The degree of LL. D- 
was conferred on Hon Samuel Prentiss, Sena‘or in 
Congress from Vermont. 

Anniversary. Rev. Mr Francis of Watertown, has 
been appointed to deliver the discourse on the 22d of 
Decembe: next, commemorative of the landing of the 
forefathers at Plymouth. 

Andover Institution, The public anniversary of the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, will take place on 
the second Wednesday of September, instead of the 
tourth, as heretofore. 


History of Harvard College. We understand that 
Messrs. Brown, Shattuck & Co. of Cambridge, propose 
to publish by subscription, a History of the University, 
from its foundation in 1638, to the close of the presi- 
dency of Mr Holyoke, id 1769, by the late Librarian, 
Mr Peirce. 

The History of the University will be published in 
one volume, octavo, of about 500 pages. If the sub- 
scription should authorize the expense, it will be il- 
lustrated by plates, exhibiting the former and present 
buildings of the University, and portraits of the early 
Presidents, so far as they can be procured. 

The price to sudscribers will be, for the volume, in 
boards, with plaies, $275 ; without plates, 250. 


was celebrated on Thursday. An oration was pro- 


The Hon. Chief Justice Shaw was chosen President 
of the Society, vice Hon. Edward Everett, who re- 
signed the office. 

Rhode Island. Another unsuccessful attempt has 
been made in that State for the choice of Governor, 
and other State officers. 





Letter from Dr. Kirkland. The tollowing letters 
which will furnish pleasant intelligence to many of our 


Wednesday. 
Brookline, Tug. 28, 1832. 
To the Editor ;— 

My Dear Sir,—There are so many of your iead- 
ers who are interested in everything conuected with 
the writer of the enclosed letter, that | cannot with- 
hold it from the public, although written merely for 
my gtatfication. You will see by the mavusciipt 
that the Rev. President must have recovered from his 
attack—he may be expected here this autuinn, and | 
am informed by a friend iu London that he may be iu 
Lon don duriag the present month. 

Your friend and servant, 
T. H. Perxins. 


Alexandria, Egypt, April 25, 1832. 

Dear Str,—Capt. Perry in the ship Concord came 
to Malta the 12th of M rch, and offered us a passage 
to Alexandria. We gladly accepted the proposal, and 
had a very agreeable, though rough passage, to the 
place of our destination, where we arrivea on the 25th 
ult. This is a place quite worth visiting. It is the 
principal residence of the Pacha of Egypt, though be 
is occasionally at Cairo. We were struck with a num- 
ber of new buildings, particularly those relating to the 
Navy, which consists of between twenty and thirty 
ships, several of them first-rates. He is prosecuting 
his war with the Pachas of D’Acre and Aleppo with 
great vigor, Whether the Sultan will declare war 
against bim or not, remains uncertain; but if he 
should do it, the fleet of the Pacha of Kgypt will un- 
doubtedly be an overmatch for any force the Sultan 
can bring. 

After a week we proceeded to Cairo. The first 
stage was Rosetta, which exhibits the remains of a 
flourishing town, though now much in ruins. The 
canal of Mahmudi has deprived it of the principal part 
of its business. We were three days and a half in 
going up the Nile to Cairo. We weie much pleased 
with the face of the country. and the rich cultivation 
on its banks. The Arabs are mostly in very humble 
condition, living in little huts of mud and stone, com- 
monly with one apartmeot. Our first object on arriv- 
ing at the Capital was to go to the citadel, whence we 
had an extensive view of the city and country, and to 
visit other singular or curious places within the walls. 
The second day we made lor the Pyramids, visited the 
inside chambers in the evening—slept in the neighbor- 
ing tombs, and in the morning ascended on the outside 
to the summit. lindeed did not venture up: but 
Lady Franklin and my wite, with others of our party, 
accomplished the enterprise with little difficulty, 
though some fatigue. They were forty. two minutes 
in gaining the summit, and twenty minutes in de- 
scending. 

The same day was a Chamseen wind, which makes 
exercise a considerable effort. We rode however four 
or five hours in the sun. We eutered the Mausoleum 
at Zaccara, built in the reign of Psammeticus. We 
saw mummy-pits, and then went to Memphis, where 
we saw the prostrate Statue of Sesostris—the only 
remnant of the renowned city. There are some Eng- 
lishmen employed by the Pacha in superintending and 
couducting bis manufacturing establishments. These 
are cotton, guns, muskets and cannon, and drawing 
of copper for ships—also canvass and rice-mills. Mr 
Thomas Jefferson Galloway and George Washington 
Galloway are conspicuous among his machinists and 
engineers. They greeted us with a kind welcome at 
their house in Cairo, and made us at home. We have 
seem Mr Wallace, who is one of the builders of the 
London bridge. He has recently returned from Opper 
Egypt, where ke has made surveys of the country, for 
the purpose of Getermining its capacity for canals. 

In this place, we received the greatest hospitality 
from Mr Thurburn, of the house of Briggs & Co.— 
We have seen a launch of a ship of 84 guns. It went 
off in fine style. We are also under obligations to Mr 
_ Barker, the British Consul General, for kind atten- 
tions—to Mr Glidden, the Agent for the United States, 
who was lately appointed. 

We ae much acquainted with Capt. Prissick, a 
British naval officer, who cominands one of the Pa- 
cha’s ships of 104 guns. The Pacha is supposed to 
ain at an independent sovereignty for Fgypt. His 
great point at present is the conquest of Syna. He 
giinds his people to dust, to maiatain the expenses of 
the war: at the same time he encourages arts and im- 
provements, has established colleges, and means to 
make it, if possible, hke a European State. 

We saw his Highness on board the Concord, when 
he came to return the visit of the Captain. He is 
quite easy in his manners; with a common person, 
but a very quick and penetrating eye. 

We sail this day for Giaffa, whence we go by land to 
Jerusalem. We shall probably make our way to Cy- 
pras and Rhodes, and thea to Constantwople aud 
Smyina. 

With the greatest regard, 
Your friend and servant, 
J. T. KrrKvanp. 





Cararra. Cararia, who brought to this country the 
jewels stolen fiom the Princess of Orange, bas been 
discharged from detention under process fon the 
United States Court, and has sailed for Holland, uader 
an engagement that his life shall not be forfeited. The 
purpose of the Dutch Government is to remove the 
suspicions, which are unjustly attached to the Prince 
of Orange in consequence of the robbery. 

New Mineral. A new species of precious stone 
has been discovered in Rassia. 
after the President of the Russian Academy, Ouva- 


rovite. 





Census. The population of Prussia, according to 
the census taken at the close of 1831, is 13,033,960. 
The whole population of France, 32,590,034 souls ; 
that of Paris, 774,333. 

Emigrants. On the 26ch, 1064 emigrants arrived 
at New York—410 from England, 118 from ireland, 
100 from Scotland, 323 from France, and 112 from 


Holland. 
SESS 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Poles. The Polish voluntary exiles, to the 
number of three or four thousand, have by a commtt- 
tee, applied to the President of the United States to 
ascertain on what condition they might seek an asylum 
in this country, how far their nationality could be 
guaranteed, and to know whether the American Gov- 
ernment will secure to them a safe passage to this 


country. 


Canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. According 
to the estimates pvade by some distinguished French 
engineers, the whole expense of a deep canal which 


should connect ‘he Arabic gulf with the Nile and the 
Mediterranean, make Afiica a0 island, and shorten the 
voyage from Marseilles to Bombay, would not exceed 
£700,000. 


Turkey. Within the past year, says the Journal of 
Commerce, the Turkish Empire has experienced a 
constant succession of reverses. The figst event in 
the series was the independence of Greece ; by which 
the Sultan was deprived of a million of subjects, and a 
territory of considerable extent and value on bis South 
Western frontier. By the war with Russia which was 
concluded on the 14th September/ 1329, he lost a slice 
of territory on his North Eastern frontier, in Asiate 
Torkey. By the capture of Algiers on the 5th July, 
1830, he lost whatever title he possessed to that city 
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nounced by Mr Sparks, and a poem by Mr Felton.— 


| and country. Within the present yeir, Egypt, ry 


its three or four millions of inhabitants has asseited 
its independence. More than this it has commenced a 
war of conquest in the Asiatic dominious of the Sultan, 
(a portion of Afiica contending with a portions of Eu- 
tope for the posession of a portion of Asia,) and has 
gained posession of Acre, a fostress of inmense 
strength, which Bonaparte in vain besieged in 1799, 
and before which, in 1191, 300,009 crusaders are said to 
have been slain With this powerful footing in Asiatic 
Turkey, and possessing a fleet of 3 heavy ships of the 
line, 7 frigates, and a number of corvettes, the Egyp- 
tians, with the celebrated Ibrahim at their head will 
give the Sultan no little trouble, and it will not be 
strange if they strip him of the greater part of his 
Asiatic posessions. 





Fiery Serpents, The India Gazette of December 
23d, contains the following singular paragraph :— 


The following is an extract of a letter dated Basso- 
rah, the 24th of August, 1831, and received in Cal- 
cutta by an Armenian gentleman :—** Almost every 
country in these regions of the globe has been visited 
hy a dreadful visitation of Providence. You must 
have been, long before this, informed of the many ca- 
lamities that have befallen the devoted city of Bag- 
dad, and the places adjacent to it. News has also 
been received from Hanadan, or the ancient Echatana, 
of the oceurrence of another natural calamity in that 
place. The city is deseribed to be literally infested 
with a species of fiery serpents, the bite of which is 
followed by immediate madnesa, which in the course 
of a very short time, terminates in the death of the 
sufferer. The streets of the town are said to be choked 
with dead bodies, which are fed upon by dogs and 
jackals! The inhabitants are seized with consteina- 
tion and trepidation, not knowing where to fly from 
the anger of the Almighty.” 


« — 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Mr Daniel Bates to Miss Philinda G. 
daughter of the late Joel Prouty, Esq. ; Capt. Aaron 
W. Call, of Salem, to Miss Emeline P. Sprague; Mr 
Amos Whitten to Miss Hannah Stepiens. 

By Rev. Mr Greenwvod, Gilbert Stuart Newton, 
Esq. of London, to Miss Sally Williiams Sullivan, 
daughter of Hon. William Sullivan. 

By Rev. Mr Motte, Mr Job Kent to Miss Mary 
Ann Giay. 

By Rev. Dr Lowell, Mr William J. Slade to Misa 
Mary Ann Gerry. 

in South Boston, on Sunday evening, hy Rev. Mr 
Capen, Mr Benjamin Woodworth to Miss Emeline 
Damo 

in Lyon, Mr Henry W. Alley to Miss Elizabeth 
Lewis. 

In Walpole, by Rev. Mr Storer, Mr C, S. Tubbs to 
Miss Emeline Pond. 

In Salem, by Kev. Mr Thompson, Mr Reuben F. 
Sanborn, to Miss Jane L. daughter of Mr James 
Kinsley. 

In Lowell, Mr Robert Thompson to Miss Jane 
Baker; Mr Bradstreet Plummer to Miss Martha D. 
Waldron. 

In Newburyport, Mr J. W. C. Pike to Miss Sarah 
A. Mitchell. 

In New Bedford, Mr John Johnson to Miss Debor- 
ah Ann Cushing. 

In Yarmouth, Mr Rowland S. Hallett to Miss Abi- 
gail B. Crowell. 

In Northampton, Mr Hophni Searl to Miss Laura 
Boleyn. 


oe 














DEATHS. 





In this city, Mrs Sarah Brimmer, aged 73, relict of 
Martin Brimmer; Mrs Susannah Gore, 76; Mr Rob- 
ert B. Wilkins, 77; Mr George Steptoe, 45. 

In Chailestown, Mr Benj. Frothingham, aged 56. 

In Cambridge, Mr Philip Bullen, of Farmington, 
Me. aged 30. 

In Cambridgeport, Mr Alexander Small, of this city, 
aged 63; Mr Obadiah O-born, of Sudbury, 60. 

In Weston, Mr Nathaniel Hodges, aged 55. 

In Marblehead, Mr John Vickery, aged 80. 

In Windsor, Vt. Mr Israel Aiken, a revolutionary 
pensioner, aged 72. 

In Clinton, Mich. Mr Stephen Chandler, aged 61, 
formerly of Northampton. 

In Philadelphia, of cholera, Mrs Hannah, relict of 
the late Major Timothy Fletcher, of Lancaster, Mass. 
aged 75. - 

On board steamboat Superior, opposite Erie, Pa. of 
cholera, Lieut. William W. Wells, of the Fourth Regi- 
ment of U. S. Anillery. 

On the 22d June, at Stand, Eng. Mrs Taylor, 
in the 79th year of her age relict of Mr William 
Taylor, formerly Mrs Eaton, and daughter of the late 
Jonathan Williams, Esq. of this city. She is well re- 
membered by many friends here, to whom her image 
wiil be affectionately recalled by the tidings of her 
death. She removed from this country in 1804, and 
found a new home in the pleasant village of Stand; 
where in the faithful discharge of domestic and social 
duties, she wed beloved and respected by the large 
family which adopted her, and by the neighboshood, 
to whose happiness and improvement she contributed. 
She was attached to the society of Unitarian Dissen- 
ters in that place, and greatly interested in whatever 
pertained to its prosperity. In this connection her 
oss will be particularly felt. Her death was occa- 
sioned by a severe and distressing disease, which she 
bore with fortitude and Christian resignation. 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

This day published by J.T. & E. BUCKINGHAM, 
No. XV. of the New EnGLtayp MaGazine, for 
September, 1832. 

CONTENTS. 

Original Papers.—Eutope ; Paul Knapp,—or the 
Life of a Yankee ; Domestic Manners of the French; 
My Books; Torquemada, a Tale of 
the Peninsular War; Fragments of New-England Ec- 
logues; The White Sulphur Springs ; Green Peas, and 
other Matiers ; Nancy Gale; Blue-Deviled Retrospec- 
tion ; Harvard College, Forty Years Ago; A Leaf trom 
an old Almanack ; Virtue’s Ghost. 

MontTHLy Recorp. Politics and Statistics.— 
United States, South Carolina, Georgia, Illinois. 

Literary .Vvlices,—Remarks made on a Tour to 
Praine du Chien, and thence to Washington eity, in 
1829. By Caleb Atwater. Biographical Memoir of the 
late Commodore Barney. Edited by Mary Barney. 
The Literary Remains of John G. C. Brainard, with a 
Sketch of his Life, By J. G. Whittier. The Ety- 
mological Encyclopedia of Technical Words and Phra- 
ses, used in the Arts and Sciences, &c. By D. J. 
Browne. A Discourse delivered in the Church in 
Brattle Square, on the day of Fasting, on account of 
the Cholera. By Professor John G. Palfrey. A Ser- 
mon preaehed in the Twelfth Congregational Church, 
Boston, on the day of Fasting, &e. By Rev. Samuel 
Barrett’ Tract on Comets, translated from the French 
of M. Arago. By John Farrar. 
Universities and Colleges. 
Miscellanies.—Statue of Washington, Presbyterian 
Church, Trade in the West, Revolution Relics. 
Obituary Notices. 


Our File. Sep. 1. - 
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NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 


L. C. BOWLES, No 362 Washingjon Street, has in 
press, and will shortly publish, “ Brooke and Brooke- 
Farm ;” ‘* Demerara ;”’ ** Ella of Garveloch ;” * Weal 
and Woe, in Garveloch ;” Tales by Harriet Martineau, 
being Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, of ‘ Illustrations of Political 
Economy. 

Also, ** Stories about Boston,” by Ronin CARvER, 
with numerous engravings op wood. This work is to 
be published in a neat style, and ornamented wich en- 
gravings illustrative of public events, buildings and 
monuments of the city. Itis intended for children, 
and is well adapted for the use of Schools. It contains 
an historical account of the city, from its settlement to 
the present year, with interesting anecdotes of public 
men, revolutionary tales, and a full geographical 
sketch. Sept. 1. 





-——— 


TRACT No. 63, (First Series) A. U. A. 

Just published at the Depository, 141 Weshington 
Street, Tract No. 63, of the first series of the Ameii- 
can Unitarian Association, for August, entitled “ The 
Christian Change, described by the Apostle Peter.’ 


Py Convers Francis. Price $ cents. 
Sept. 1. GRAY & BOWEN. 





DIAPERS AND CRASH. 


5 bales of Russia Diapers, 12s 9d per piece. 
10 * * Crash, 6 1-4 cts. pr. yd. 
a ‘* Linen, an excellent 
article for wiping glasses. 12 1-2 cts, pr. yd. 
Just received and for sale by ELIAB STONE BREW- 
IR, 414 Washington street, South End. Sept. I. 





CHEERING VIEWS OF MAN AND 
PROVIDENCE. 

Just pubhehed and for sale by L. C. BOWLES, 
862 Waghington street, “ Cheering Views of Man 
and Providence, drawn fiom a consideration of the 
Origin, Uses, and Rewedies of Evil.” By Warren 
BuRTON. Sept. 1. 


LIBERAL PREACHER, 
For SepremBer, 1832. 


Tus day published at the Christian Register Of. 
fice, No. 3 School Street, “ The Liperar Preacu- 
ER, for September, 1832.—New Series, Vol. Il. No. 
9, Containing a Sermon by Rev. Joseru Figx.p, of 
Weston. Subject,— Causes of Religious Indiffer- 
ence.” Sept. 1. 





CHRISTIAN MONITOR—wxew sertes. 


Just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 79 Court Street, 
corner of Brattle Street, the * Christian Monititor,”— 
New Series, Vol. 1. 

CONTENTS. 

The Nature and Design of ‘a Christian Church ; 
Christian Fellowship; A Discourse before the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety and Chari- 
ty; Youth invited to the Lords Supper; What is 
meant by joining the Church ; The advantage of Re- 
ligious Resolutions and Vows; An Affectiouate Invi- 
tation to the Communion; The Perpetuity of the 
Lords Supper. Aug. 28. 


SUMMER GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


The Subsciiler offers for sale at his Wholesale and 
Retail Store, the remainder of his Summer stock of 
Goods, which were purchased at auction, and will be 
sold at very reduced prices. 








Super. 4-4 French high col’d muslins, at 23 Gd 
do. “ English “ «© ¥ ls 6d 
do. “ s buff and blue, Is. 
do. 3-4 Lowell and Swiss, 12 1-2 

3-4 white Dimity, 121-2 

4-4 superior French Prints, ls 6d 
“ “ London “ ls 6d 

4-4 and 6-4 plain Swiss Muslin, from 1s to 2s 6d 

** figured $s “s : 2s to 33 9d 

Cotton Cambrics and Cambric Muslins. 

Also received, per Ship Dover. 
1200 doz. of Chaps best spool cotton, warranted 
200 yds. at each 4 cts. 

2000 doz. black spool cotton, 1 cent 

2000 “ cotton tapes, 1 

1000 * linen - 2 

2000 ps. black silk braid, at 6d 

1000 doz. boxes cotton, at 61-4 

1 case bundle hdkfs. at 12 1-2 

Fancy hdkfs. from 6 1-4 ets. to $1 

7-4 Orleans shawls, at $l 

Bariage scarls, large size, $1 

Gauze * “ “s 2sto $1 

White gauze Veils, from 1s 6d to 4s 6d 

Black «“ o do. do. 

Gieen barrage “ do, do. 

Black crape “ do. do. 

‘* bobbinet lace Veils, at $2 50 
“ blange, 3s 9d 
**« and colored barrage, superior quality, 1s 6d 
“3 ” crapes, Js 6d 

Wide gauze ribbons, 6 1-4 

Narrow “ $s 3 cts. 

Wrought muslin capes, from Gd to 3s 

50 dozen black purses, clasped, 61-4 

Red merino shawls, from ° $3to $7 

4-4 Bengal striped ginghams, 121-2 

4-4 Freach extracted ginghains, damaged, 121-2 


ELIAB STONE BREWER, 
No%414 Washington street. 





THE SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 


Just published by L. C. BOWLES, No. 362 Wash- 
ington Street, The Scriptural Interpreter, Vou ILI. 
No. 1, for July, 1832. 
CONTENTS, 

Difficulties of Scriptural Interpretation; On the De- 
struction of the Canaanites by the Children of Israel ; 
The Natural Effect of the Situation of the Writers of 
the New Testament on their Writings; Notes on the 
Epistles—Ephes. ii. 8,—Ephes. iii. 9; The Various 
Readings of the New Testarrent; Translation and 
Exposition—Matt. ix. l—17. Aug. 26. 





PROF. PALFREYS’ SERMON 
SECOND EDITION. 


Justipublished by GRAY & BOWEN—A “ Discourse 
delivered at the Church in Brattle-squtre, Boston, 
August 6th, 18%2, the day appointed tor Fasting and 
Prayer in Massachusetts, on account of the approach 
of Cholera. By J. G. Paurrey, A. M. Professor’of 
Biblical Literature in Harvard University.” Publish- 
ed by request. Aug. 25. 





ESSAY ON DEMONIACGCS. 
Just published, and for sale at this Office, and at L. 








C. BOWLES’s bookstore, 362 Washington street, 


‘** An Essay on the demoniacs of the New Testament.” 
59 pp. 12mo. 


Bhis essay was prepared for the Scriptural Interpre- 
ter, in the last number of which it was printed. It is 
published in a sepaiate form under the belief that some 
persons besides the subscribers to that work may be 
gratified with a brief and impartial view of a question, 
on which more has been loosely said than carefully 
written in this country. E. 8. G, 

Aug. 18. 





CHRISTIAN PIONEER, For juty. 


Just received by L. C. BOWLES, 362 Washington 
street. 

CONTENTS, 

On the Moral Constitution and History of Man, 
Chap. VII; Dr Chalmers’ Illustrations of Theology, 
No. 1; Remarks on Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ in a se- 
ries of Letters addressed to the Readers of the Chris- 
tian Pioneer, Leiter3; Knowledge the herald of Chris- 
tian Unitarianism, and Christian Unitarianism the har- 
binger of universal intelligence, peace, and benevo- 
lence. Review.—lIllustrations of Political) Economy, 
No. 4;— Demerara, a Tale, by Harriet Martineau. Jn- 
telligence.— Unitarian Village Missionary Society ; 
Annual Meeting of Christian Tract Society ; Scottish 
Unitarian Christian Association. Aug. 25. 


PRAYER FOR THE SICK. 


This day published by L. C. BOWLES, 362 Wash- 
ington street, “* A Sermon preach -d at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on Thursday, August 9, 1832, being the Fast 
Day appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts, on 
account of the appearance of the Cholera in the United 
States. By F. W.P.Greenwoop, Junior minister 
of King’s Chapel.” Published by request. Aug. 18. 


MR BARRETT’S FAST SERMON. 


Just published, and for sale at this office, Mr Bar- 
rett’s Fast Sermon in reference to the Cholera. 
Aug. 18. 











MORMONISM. 


The pamphlet on Morinonism, referred to in a com- 
munication in this day’s Register, is for sale at this of- 
fice, and by B. B, MUZZEY, No 27 Cornhill. 

Aug. 18. 
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[From the New Bedford Gazette. J 
MEMORIES. 


My home !—my long-loved, long-lost home !— : 
“ Mournful, yet pleasant” art thou now to me. 
I'll sit me down beneath this tree awhile, 
And yield my spirit up to memory. 


Hours of my youth !—ye pleasant dreams | 
I woo you back again ; 
For I have wandered by the streams 
L loved so dearly then— 
When every thought was glad and new, 
And my young heart was happy too. 


Ye joyous hours !--ye joyous hours! 
Why did ye flee away, 

With all your wealth of spring-tide flowers. — 
Ah! why could ye not stay ?>— 

Why did your beauties only bloom, 

Within the shadow of the tomb? 


The roof-tree waves as proudly now— 
The streams go leaping by— 

But shades are gathering on my brow, ° 
And tears within mine eye,— 

For all the friends who were most dear, 

Alas! no longer sojourn here! 


Mother! dear mother! can it be 
That thou no longer art ?— 

These scenes beloved, all speak of thee, 
And thus beguile my heart; 

I hive the days of childhood o’er, 

I meet thee as I met of yore. 


{ feel thy touch upon my brow, 
Thy tears upon my cheek,— 
My arms are clinging round thee now 
With to much love to speak— 
I hear thy gentle voice in prayer— 
How strong these dear illusions are: 


I cannot think thy bed is made 
Beneath the far-off willow— 

I cannot think thy head is laid 
On its last, lonely pillow! 

But oh! full many a weary day, 

Hath past since thou wer’t call’d away ! 


Mother! e’en now thy lessons come to me, 
Softened yet not impaired—and I look back 
O’er the long vista of the gloomy path 
. And revel in the luxury of thought, 

When thy dear image will be visible ; 

And oft I wonder I could ever live 

When thou no longer art. But I have lived 
To know and feel the heart-congealing truth 
That Earth has no affection parallel 

With a fond mother’s deep, unswerving love. 


In all the little sorrows of my dreams, 
Thy bosom is my sanctuary still ; 
But when I triumph,—then I miss thy su.ile,— 
Its fond approval was the best reward 
Which my ambition ever sought or won. 
Mother ! could I but meet thy smile once more, 
I would not then from my allotment shrink. 
The memory of thy virtues e’er will be 
Winning me upward like a gentle star; 
And may I live but as thy daughter ought, 
I ask no higher path,—no greater praise. 
‘ La SouitalrRe. 

= and Lt FD 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





FIELD PREACHING. 


In the extracts we gave last week from Miss Marti- 
neau’s ** Hill and Valley,” a singular personage was 
introduced, by the name of Paul, of whom our read- 
ers may perhaps bé pleased to hear something fur- 
ther. What we now give is from the 5th chapter. 
It is the substance of a conversation of Armstrong 
and Mr Wallace with Paul, whom they unexpected- 
ly met with a company of Ranters on the hill side, 
whose Sunday service they had the curiosity to at- 
tend. They found about a thousand people seated 
in ranks on the grass, in a recess between two hills. 
The service was soon commenced, by a person who 
explained that though he had hitherto acted only a 
humble _part in the offices of the day, he had been 
induced, by the illness of the ueual pre»cher, to take 
upon him that office, rather than dismiss them with- 
out their accustomed worship. 


‘This person,’ whispered Arinstrong to 
Mr Wallace, ‘is more fit to preach than 
many a trained clergyman, if 1 may jgdge 
by what I have heard. He generally acts 
only as clerk ; but I once heard an address 
from him, which makes me very glad of an 
opportunity of hearing him again.” 

Mr Wallace was in too much astonishment 
to reply, for this man was Paul. . 

This remarkable fact being once establish- 
ed, nothing very surprising followed; for 
Mr Wallace knew enough of Paul to suppose 
that his service would be, as it proved, very 
good. 
Mr Wallace watched what Paul would do 
when the service was over and the people 
were dispersing. He took not the slightest 
notice of anybody by word or sign, but stood 
iganing against a tree with his arms folded, 
following the groups with his eye as they 
parted off among the hills. As the last of 
them disappeared, Mr Wallace and_ his 
companion approached the preacher and 
thanked him for his service, and asked if 
he was about to proceed homewards. He 
was, and they took the same path in com- 
pany. , 

‘You speak so seldom,’ said Mr Wallace 
to Paul, ‘that I suppose you think a great 
deal ; and the society we live in gives a re- 
flective man much to think about.’ 

‘Indeed it does,’ replied Paul. ‘ We 
speak of society as one thing, and ae 
men in the mass; but what a variety of in- 
terests there is among them!  Scarcely 
any two find their chief satisfaction in the 
same pursuit; and it is this which makes 
it so difficult to get at the hearts of men.— 
We should each have « sermon to our- 


the other powers which act upon us. ‘There 
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is Jones, my host; he is always thinking 
about establishing his sons well in the world ; 
that is his chief interest. As for his wite, 
she is taken up with making her husband 
comfortable and cherishing her babies 1 
‘What sort of a sermon would you preach 
to them ?”’ 

‘I could only tell them what they feel al- 
ready—that the pute in heart are blessed.— 
If any pursuits are pure, theirs are ; and if 
any people ‘are blessed, they are this day, 
with their good, promising children about 
them, and love and comfort within their door. 
Then there are their neighbors, the Davi- 
sons; their pleasures are of a very different 
kind,—a glass of spirits each at the end of 
the day, and a debauch at the fair as often 
as they can get there. I would preach a 
very short sermon to them. I would send 
them trooping, bag and baggage, instead of 
letting them corrupt the morals and laugh 
at the sobriety of their neighbors, and 
waste the capital which they ought to em- 
ploy forthe good of society» The money 
they lay out in gin and gaming would stock 
a shop.’ : 

‘And what sort of a sermon would you 
preach to me, Paul?’ asked Armstrong ; ‘ and 
what is my chief interest ? 

‘ Your chief interest is yourself, and there- 
fore my sermon would be a pretty severe one,’ 
answered Paul. ‘ But it is a harmless, good- 
natured self, so I would make allowance.— 
But I can’t forgive your great sin against 
society.’ 

‘You mean my living by myself.’ 

‘Live where you please: but how do you 
justify it to yourself to share the benefits of 
society when you do nothing in return? 
You enjoy the fruits of the labor and capital 
of others,—you drink your tea from the 
East Indies and your coffee from the West ; 
you read your newspaper, which is the pro- 
duction of a hundred brains and pair of 
hands ; vou—’ 

* But | pay for all [ use.’ 

‘ You do, because you could have nothing 
without; but not a single service do you ren- 
der to society that you could avoid, while the 
means are hourly within your reach. Every 
man in society ought to belong to one class 
of producers or the other, or to stimulate pro- 
duction by useful though unproductive labor. 
You are net like the laborer who adds to his 
employer’s capital, nor yet like the capital- 
ist, who, assisted by the laborer, increases 
the resources of society; nor yet like the 
professional man, who, by improving the so- 
cial state, opens new demands for the com- 
forts and pleasures of life. You would be a 
better citizen if you were a surgeon in the 
next town, or a partner in this concern, or 
the humblest laborer about the works.’ 

‘You would preach to me from the para- 
ble of the talents, I suppose ?’ 

‘Exactly so. You understand your own 
case, | see. I should tell you that the un- 
profitable servant might be a man of very fine 
tastes. He might be a star-gazer, or a musi- 
cian, or a politician, or particularly fond of 
gardening ; but he would still be an unpro- 
fitable servant while he hid the money com- 
mitted to him. It matters little whether it 
was in a napkin under the ground or ina 
chest under the bed.’ 

Mr Wallace seeing that Armstrong looked 
troubled, asked Paul how he would set about 
lecturing him. 

‘I have less fault to find with you than 
with most people,’ replied Paul, who put such 
perfect good-humor into his manner that it 
was almost impossible to be offended with his 
freedom. ‘ Your chief interest is,—what it 
ought to be,—your lady: and next to her, 
the prosperity of the people about you.— 
This latter you understand well, and manage 
wisely.’ 

‘And not the former?’ 

‘1 think you will wish, some time or oth- 


which can never be repented of. 1 was in 
his drawing-room once, and 1 saw ata glance 
the nature of his luxuries.’ 

* What did you see.’ 

‘ Everything that was useful and comforta- 
ble in the way of furniture, and all that was 
handsome and géntcel in the dress of the la- 
dies. But I was more struck with the books, 
and the globes, and the musical instruments, 
and the pictures.’ : 
‘Then you do not object to all luxuries ?’ 
‘O dear, no. Whatever helps to inform 
the mind and to improve the taste is a pro- 
per object of pursuit to those who can afford 
it. It is a productive expenditure in a very 
high sense. Mr Bernard will, I hope, live 
to see a fine return for the money he spends 
on his library, in the talent and knowledge 
which his sons will employ in the service of 
society. And the accomplishments of: his 
daughters will not only increase the domestic 
pleasures of all connected with them, but 
stimulate production, if you will have the 
whole matter before you. Harps and pianos 
are made up of labor and capital, as much as 
pig-iron.’ 

‘ What a romantic lover you would make !’ 
said Mr Wallace, laughing. ‘ What a strange 
figure you would cut in high life, if you car- 
ried your method of reasoning into an exalt- 
ed station !’ 

‘If more men did so,’ said Paul with a 
deep sigh; ‘if, while the great are possess- 
ed of their grandeur, they thought as mach 
of its sources as when they are stripped of it, 
there would be a more just gradation of ranks 
than there is; there would be no starving 
paupers on the steps of a palace; there would 
be no excess in the highest, or riot in the 
lowest classes of society. ‘The worst faults 
of the extremes of society would be done 
away, if those extremes were brought nearer 
together. If the rich were more thoughtful 
and the poor more clear-sighted, both might 
be surrounded by the luxuries most proper 
for them: the great man might have, unre- 
proached, his assemblies of the learned and 
the gay, and the laborer might refresh him- 
self with his newspaper or his flute, when 
the task of the day is over, while the rose 
and the jessamine bloom beside his cottage 
door.—And now,’ continued Paul, while his 
companions remained silent, ‘I have preach- 
ed five sermons where I promised only 
one; so you will be glad if I wish you good 
day.’ 

‘Stay,’ said Mr Wallace, ‘ you must give 
usour turn. Do you think you need no ad- 
monishing ? 

‘I need it, and I have it. 
best admonition.’ 

‘T see no evil in your lot but what you in- 
flict on yourself. Short rest and long toil, 
scanty food and warmth, solitude and care, 
—these are severe evils, but they are your 
own choice.’ 

‘They are, and therefore they are not 
evils to me. ‘They are means to the attain- 
ment of my great end, and that end is— 
wealth.’ 

His companions looked astonished at so 
barefaced a confession. ‘What can you 
bmean?’ ‘How do you justify it?” ‘ What, 
then, are the evils of your lot?’ they asked, 
impatiently, 

‘One question at a time,’ said Paul, qui- 
etly. ‘1 mean, that as all the good and all 
the evil of my life thus far have been con- 
nected with wealth, and as I am so made 
that I must have one great interest, it is 
natural that 1 should be passionately devoted 
to the pursuit of wealth, I mean that I am 
a miser,’ 

‘And how do you justify yourself for be- 
ing a miser? for I suppose, as you are not 
ashamed to own it, you think you can justify 
it.’ 

‘I do not pretend to justify it, any more 
than the drunkard pretends to justify the vice 
he cannot deny. Ido not even make the al- 


My lot is my 





er, that rather less of your expenditure had 
been of the unproductive kind. 


the whole income of a fluctuating capital in 
an unproductive manner: but I should like 
to see fewer ponies and grooms and lady’s 
maids, and furs, and cachemires, and similar 
luxuries.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Mr Wallace, ‘ when my in- 
come is the fruit of my own capital, and my 
own exertions in employing it, I may fairly 
indulge my wife and myself in a few luxuries 
which I can well afford.’ 

‘Very fairly. The only question is, to 
what extent. If you think it probable that 
you will continue to enrich society by the 
accumulation of your capital in any propor- 
tion whatever, you are justified in laying out 
the rest of your income as you and your 
lady please. But if less prosperous days 
should come, and you must employ more 
capital for a less return, your lady may find 
ita harder thing to walk than if she had 
never had a carriage, and to dress her own 
hair than if she had kept her hand in all this 
time.’ 

Mr Wallace could not help smiling at 
Paul’s business-like way of speaking of a la- 
dy’s toilet. Paul saw that he gave no offence, 
and went on. 

‘ Mr Bernard’s family seem to me to have 
found the right medium. ‘The lads show, by 
the way they set about learning their busi- 
ness, that they have been used to put their 
souls into their pursuits ; and the young la- 
dies and Mrs Sydney were out on foot every 
day during the winter in their cloth cloaks 
und stout shoes, and they seldom went back 
without carrying a blessing with them. Not 
that they gave alms. Nobody here wants 
any, thank Heaven! and if any one did, Mrs 
Sydney knows there is no real kindness in 
giving away money as alms. But they at- 
tached the people to them, and put them in 
the way of managing better, and helped to 
keep up good-will among neighbors, and in- 
cited many an one to industry by proper en- 
couragement. These are the personal ser- 





selves, and one every day of the week, if 
preaching is to balance its powér against 





vices the’ rich are called upon to render ; 
and to this Mr Bernard adds an expenditure 


I know you } 
are too much of a man of principle to spend 


lowance for myself which you would make 
for me, if you knew all that I could tell.— 
My first choice of an object in life was bad. 
It was snatched from me, and | have chosen 
another equally bad. Heaven knows wheth- 
er I shall be baffled here too, and whether I 
shall have strength enough to make another 
choice, Meantime, the misery of my lot is 
warning enough, if all warning were not in 
vain.— You ask what this misery is. Sleep- 
less nights, when I he cold and hungry and 
weary, faucying all the mischances that may 
happen to my earnings: incessant self-re- 
proach when I think I have lost an opportu- 
nity of making profit; teazing thoughts of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, when I would 
now and then think of other things ;—all 
these are evils, are they not? I cannot lis- 
ten to a running stream, or sit watching the 
fieldfares in a clear winter day, or follow the 
sheep-track among the heath on a summer’s 
evening, with the light heart I once had; 
for I always have the feeling that I am wast- 
ing my time, since these things can bring me 
no gold. If I think of prayer, my lips will 
say nothing but, ‘ Thou canst not serve both 
God and mammon.’ Is not this an evi] ?— 
Could you preach me a better sermon than 
God speaks in his word and in the mountain 
breeze 

There was a long silence ; for Paul looked 
so deeply moved by his own self-reproaches 
that neither of his companions ventured to 
address him. At length he stopped as if he 
was about to leave them. 

‘ Beware,’ said he to Armstrong, ‘of de- 
spising my hints about your way of life, be- 
cause I have condemned my own. Remem- 
ber that however much I injure myself, I 
serve society after a certain manner. Not 
by example, I own. In this, { can only be 
of use as a warning,—a humbling thought to 
a proud man. But I not only pay my way 
honestly, like you, but Iam providing wealth 
for others, It benefits them already, for I 
put it out to use. It will benefit them again 
when I am dead. May it never more make 
any one so wretched as it makes me!’ 


dage? I could not acknowledge such 
slavery for an hour. Break your habits of 
care, and enjoy the life a good God has given 
you. Think of the days when your father's 
smile was what you loved best, when your 
mother’s voice was your sweetest masic, 
when perhaps there were playmates beside 
you whom you loved more than you now 
love gold. Bea child again in heart while 
you are a man in understanding, and then 
you will be at ease without and at peace 
within.’ 

Paul made no reply, but turned away to 
hide the workings of his face, and with long 
strides crossed the ridge of the hill, and dis- 
appeared. 





HEALTH. 


The following excellent advice is from a late number 
of the Journal of Health, published at Philadelphia. 


Maxims for the Season. 


Keep yourself as cool as possible.—Al- 
though we are well aware, that by many, 
this direction will be treated with ridicule ; 
yet it is one of the chief means for pre- 
serving health during the warm season. It 
does not imply that you are to live in an ice- 
house, or to seek for any artificial refrigerent, 
but simply to avoid all unnecessary excite- 
ment, whether moral or physical. 
Let your clothing be light or loose.—At 
the same time that this maxim is adhered to, 
care must be taken, whenever any sudden 
reduction of temperature occurs, to adapt the 
clothing to this change; hence a warmer 
dress will be required early in the morning 
and late at night, than during the middle of 
the day. 
When in a state of profuse perspiration, 
never throw off a portion of your clothing.— 
The best plan in such cases is to retire im- 
mediately within door, and change the damp 
clothes for others perfectly dry, the whole 
surface of the body being previously well 
rubbed with a towel. ‘The same precaution 
is proper when you have been accidentally 
wet by a shower of rain. 

Eat moderately of plain wholesome food. 
The system demands a much less amount of 
food in summer than in winter,—the sensa- 
tion of hunger and emptiness should how- 
ever be avoided ; but let whatever aliment 1s 
taken, be plain, light, and easy of digestion. 
While the ordinary condiments in modera- 
tion, are not improper stimulating the stom- 
ach by food highly seasoned, is invariably in- 
jurious. It 1s not true that spices communi- 
cate tone to the digestive organs. 

Fresh meat, in moderation, is to be prefer- 
red in warm weather to that which is salted, 
dried, or smoked. It is perfectly absurd to 
suppose, as some do, that the latter consti- 
tutes a more wholesoiie food in summer than 
fresh meat. On the contrary, salted, dried, 
and smoked meats are less nutritious, more 
stimulating, and less easy of digestion than 
fresh meat, cons: quently they have a greater 
tendency to excite and disturb the stomach. 

Avoid all unripe, flatulent, and acid fruits, 
and such as are difficult of digestion. —A 
large number of the bowel complaints, fevers, 
and choleras, which occur in the warm season 
may be attributed to-a neglect of this rule. 
Immoderately eating of any kind of fruit, it 
may be observed, is injurious to the stomach. 

Drink nothing but water. The experience 
of the last fifteen years, in almost every cli- 
mate, and at every season of the year, has 
shown incontestibly that the water drinker is 
far less liable to disease of every kind, and 
especially of the stomach and bowels, than 
he who makes use of either distilled or fer- 
mented liquors. ‘The epidemic cholera, while 
it has consigned millions of the latter to the 
grave, has attacked but few who habitually 
refrain from the use of all intoxicating drink. 
During the warm sesason, and especially du- 
ring the present summer and autumn, they 
who wish to avoid an attack of the cholera, 
will act wisely by taking water, toast-water, 
or an infusion of aromatic herbs, as their 
common drfnk. 

Never drink jarge draughts of cold water, 
especially when in a state of profuse perspira- 
tion, or when exhausted by fatigue. Hydrant 
or river water that has stood a short time 
after it has been drawn, drank in moderation 
will never produce any inconvenience; and 
all should recollect, that a small quantity of 
water leisuerly swallowed, is far more effect- 
ual in allaying thirst, than large draughts 
hastily swallowed. 

Rise early in the morning. By rising du- 
ring the summer with the sun, we gain two 
or more hours, in the most pleasant part of 
the day, and when exercise and labor can be 
most advantageously pursued, while we avoid 
spending so much time exposed to the ener- 
vating influence of a warm bed and a con- 
fined atmosphere. 

Never walk in the sun without an umbrel- 
la. The shade of an umbrella is a very great 
protection against the injury which is so lia- 
ble to result from exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun. We have often thought that all 
mechanics who are obliged to Jaber in the 
open air, would be immense gainers in com- 
fort and in heath, were they guarded in sum- 
mer from the sun, by a shed of boards, or an 
awning. The additional trouble and expense 
of erecting such a screen would be amply re- 
paid by its good effects. 

If possible remain within doors during the 
middle of the day, from 12 to 3 o’clock. 
This maxim might be followed by a larger 
number of persons than would at first be sup- 
posed. Early rising, and a dimution of secu- 
lar holydays, spent too often in dissipation, 
and in incurring diseases which cause the 
loss of many other days, would make up to 
the lower class of mechanics, who work in 
the open air, the time lost by leaving work 
during the time specified. 

When fatigued or in a profuse perspiration, 
never lie down upon ground, or fall asleep in 
the open air. By such imprudence the body 
beenmes more or less chilled, and diseases of 








‘Are you a man,’ said Mr Wallace sol- 
emnly, ‘and do you yet submit te sueh bon- 


a Pr dangerous character are often produ- 
eed. 


il. 
Keep the body strictly clean, by fre : 
bathing.—T hey who neglect this » Bore ged 
prive themselves of a very. powerful safeguard 
to health, and a source of real enjoyment. 

Never use a cold bath when the body is in’ 
a state of exhaustion from fatigue or perspira- 
tion. Without entering into a consideration 
of all the rules to be observed in bathing, we 
think it important to urge upon our readers 
the foregoing precautions. Many persons 
who would hesitate to wet their lips with 
cold water, plunge their bodies fearlessly in- 
to the river, or a cold bath, at a time when 
from the energies of the system becomin re- 
duced, the most serious injury is to be a : re- 
hended from the chill which invariably re- 
sults. . 
Never sleep in crowded apartments. nor 
with a draft of air blowing upon the: bed. 
During sleep the system is more liable to suf- 
fer from morbific disease than when awake - 
hence the impure and confined air of a crowd. 
ed chamber and the chill produced by a cur- 
rent of air, is far more deleterious in the night 
time than they would be during the day. We 
wish it to be understood, however, that while 
we deprecate in the strongest terms, the 
habit of sleeping exposed to a current of air 
we at the same time insist upon the necessity 
of a free ventilation of the bed-chainber. 
which can readily be effected, particularly 
when the room is sufficiently spacious, and 
properly constructed, without any infringe- 
ment of the maxim we have laid down. 








THE SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 
“The object of this publication will be to afford to 
Sunday school Teachers and parents, and also to other 
Christians, facilities towards a right understanding and 
use of the Bible, particularly of the New. Testament. 
It will contain translations of different passages, or 
whole books of the New Testament, with expositions 
and -such critical and practical remarks as may be 
thought useful. It will also offer to the reader short 
essays on the scriptural writings, the manner in which 
they should be studied, the principles by which they 
should be interpreied, and the proper method of using 
them rn the instruction of children.” 


The work is published monthly, at $2 per annum. 
Subscriptions for the new year, the first number of 
which will be published in a few days, received by the 
subscriber, who has also for sale, the back numbers 
from the commencement, bound in two volumes. 
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362 Washington street. 
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WHITE FLANNELS. 
Just received, 5 bales White Flannels, consisting of 
1 bale of patent Welsh Jo. of a superior quality, war 
ranted not to shrink, 
1 do. W ild’s improved patent do. do. 
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LIBERAL PREACHER, 
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Tus day published at the Christian Register Of- 
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“Village Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By Ber- 
NARD WHITMAN.” Ang 4. 


BLANCHARD ON REGENERATION. 


For Sale at the Christian Register Office, corner of 
Washington and School Streets, ata reduced price, 
a Treatise on ‘‘ The Christian Doctrine of Regener:- 
ion, by I. H. T. Blanchard.” 
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